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VoLuME III 1923 Part III 


DELINQUENCY AND MENTAL DEFECT (I)!. 
By W. NORWOOD EAST. 


It is proposed in this paper to deal briefly with a few points concerning 
criminal actions in association with mental deficiency. At the outset it 
should be recalled that for a considerable time past the fact has been 
recognised that in dealing with criminals, individual consideration is 
essential before any hope of success in treatment can be anticipated. 
This is appreciated by the judicial and prison authorities, no less than 
by others. From time to time one comes across passages in the writings 
of medical men and persons interested in sociological problems, which 
show that the authors still believe in the old legend that judicial author- 
ities generally have in mind the desire and intention to inflict punishment 
on offenders indiscriminately, whereas in fact, punishment by means of 
imprisonment is usually, in modern times, the last resource of those who 
in a judicial capacity are responsible for the safety of the community. 
The writer, who has no reason to suppose his experience is uncommon, 
is frequently asked when in the witness-box what is, in his opinion, 
advisable in the best interests of a prisoner whom he cannot testify is 
insane or mentally defective, and for whose future the best provision is 
not obvious. And this question is put in the highest criminal courts as 
well as in courts of summary jurisdiction, and may refer also to the 
length of imprisonment under medical observation which seems desirable. 
To anyone in constant attendance in criminal courts the inclination to 
utilise the knowledge and experience of mental diseases acquired by the 
medical witness is obvious, a fact well known to many offenders, who at 
times enter prison with a psychological diagnosis ready to hand. Such 
was a case recently under observation and upon whose mental condition 
the court called for a report; the accused was remanded for a series of 
impudent and skilful frauds, and when arrested hoped to escape punish- 
ment, and deportation to his own country, because he informed me a 
medical man abroad had told him he was anti-social, which he was, and 
paranoidal which he was not. 


1 A contribution to the Symposium presented at the Joint Meeting of the Educational 
Section and the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, April 25th, 1923. 
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For years the work of the prison officials, administrative and medical, 
was hampered, as no means of dealing efficiently with the feeble-minded 
prisoners were available. Classification and special consideration and 
treatment apart from the other prisoners was carried out, and some 
defectives of the more stable type were so dealt with not entirely un- 
satisfactorily, but the unstable type with marked emotional and 
characterial defects became a burden to themselves and to those re- 
sponsible for their welfare. Now, the duties of the prison medical officer 
relative to this class of prisoner become more and more limited to those 
of accurate diagnosis, and as accommodation for defectives increases one 
may hope that in the not far distant future this will constitute his sole 
duty towards them. Controversy has frequently arisen concerning the 
number of deficients or inefficients among the prison population. In the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission the estimate varied from 
the 3 per cent. given by the Medical Inspector of Prisons of that day— 
Dr now Sir Herbert Smalley—to the 18 per cent. to 20 per cent. given 
by an experienced prison medical officer, and the 18-9 per cent. and under 
of the Medical Investigators. It is probably a matter of general agree- 
ment at the present time, that these larger figures are inaccurate. Of 
8392 prisoners received during a recent 12 months for trial or on remand, 
755 were sent specially for medical observation and report as to their 
mental condition. Of these, 120 were found to be insane, 67 certifiable 
under the Mental Deficiency Act and 103 were considered to show lesser 
and uncertifiable degrees of mental disorder and defect, a total of 290. 
That is, of 8392 prisoners received on remand or for trial, 290 or 3-4 per 
cent. were mental inefficients. This figure should be slightly higher as no 
reports are called for or sent in some borderline cases, and a more accurate 
estimate for unconvicted prisoners would be I believe5 percent. Amongst 
convicted prisoners the figure should be less, as the remand prison sifts 
out the bulk of those suffering from mental disorder or defect, but it 
must ever be borne in mind in this connection that there still remain 
in prisons mental inefficients who are not certifiable under the Lunacy 
or Mental Deficiency Acts. A certain number of these cases are un- 
doubtedly feeble-minded persons of middle age, in whom the absence of 
an early history prevents a certain diagnosis being made, others are 
mentally inefficient from bodily disease, syphilis, alcohol, privations, a 
past attack of insanity and the like. 

The majority of defectives are dealt with of course by courts of 
summary Jurisdiction, and the judicial authority acts on the medical and 
other evidence before him; but in those cases where more serious offences 
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have occurred, or where doubt as to the prisoner’s guilt may exist, the 
trial may take place at Quarter Sessions or Assizes before a jury. Unlike 
cases of insanity, in whom the petty jury judge as to the existence of 
mental disease or not in the prisoner on the medical evidence put before 
them, and sometimes in spite of it, the state of mind of the defective 
prisoner is not a matter for their consideration.. The Royal Commission 
and the whole body of judges recommended that no such verdict as 
“guilty but mentally defective” should be given. During the trial at 
Quarter Sessions or Assizes evidence may fall from witnesses for the 
prosecution, or the defence, suggesting mental defect on the part of the 
accused. Should he be found guilty, and if he has been on bail before 
trial, sentence may be postponed so that he may be under the observation 
of the prison medical officer, whose opinion may be given later. If the 
accused has been in custody whilst awaiting trial and defect has been 
diagnosed, the court is informed before trial of the medical officer’s 
opinion, and he is called as a witness, usually after the verdict, if one of 
conviction has been returned. The court is then able, if satisfied, to act 
on the medical evidence and in sentencing the prisoner order his detention 
in a defective institution, but not for any specified time, instead of 
imprisonment for a definite period, this applying to all offences except 
treason and murder in whom the only sentence, unless insane, is death. 

The assessment of mental deficiency on medical evidence in high 
grade cases would present in not a few cases some difficulty to a jury, 
should it be their function to return a verdict of ‘“‘guilty but mentally 
defective.” Their conception of mental disease and defect may lack both 
knowledge and experience. Not long since I gave evidence that I con- 
sidered a prisoner to be insane because he believed a well-known London 
surgeon, his house-surgeon and the chaplain of the hospital where the 
prisoner had been treated, were conspiring together to make him a 
prostitute, that advertisements were inserted in the press to get him, 
by false representations, into a nursing home where he would be made 
& prostitute, that people followed him from town to town and spied upon 
him, that his persecutors tried to posion him and prevented him earning 
his own living, that I considered these were genuine insane delusions and 
the accused to be too confused to enable him to be fit to plead and stand 
his trial. His conduct and statements in court supported my opinion, 
and the jury returned a verdict that he was insane and unfit to plead; 
but a jury-woman-in-waiting was heard to remark that if she had been 
on the jury she would not have acquiesced in such a verdict, as delusions 
were not insanity. It is a fair inference that this lady would have had 
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some difficulty in appreciating the medical evidence in a case of high 
grade feeble-mindedness, and for this and other reasons, justice to the 
defective offender and public safety is better ensured, at least in my 
view, as the law stands at present, than if a verdict of “guilty but 
mentally defective” were permissible. In other words, the experienced 
judicial authorities of the criminal courts are in a better position to 
appreciate and assess defectiveness, than a petty jury who would prob- 
ably have more difficulty in arriving at an accurate decision in cases of 
mental deficiency, than in insanity. Even with reference to insanity, 
the standard required on this ground to establish irresponsibility and 
excuse the offender from the full penalty of a crime varies. In a court 
of summary jurisdiction the generally accepted standard is that of 
certifiable insanity. At Sessions or Assizes this is insufficient, there the 
test is one of two. Either the accused must at the time of his trial—in- 
dependent of his nrental condition at the time of the offence—be so insane 
as to be unfit to plead, that is, the insanity from which he is at that time 
suffering must be such that he is incapable of knowing the nature of the 
charge against him, or of understanding the procedure in court, or of 
examining witnesses, or of giving instructions for his defence, or generally 
of appreciating what is going on at the time. Or, if fit to plead, the mental 
condition of the accused at the time of the offence—independent of his 
mental condition at the time of trial—must be such that as a result of 
disease of the mind he was incapable of knowing the nature and quality 
of his act, or that it was wrong. And with reference to the phrase “nature 
and quality of the act,” it has been argued by medical men in the witness- 
box and counsel for the defence in the Court of Criminal Appeal, that 
by ‘nature’ of the act is meant the physical aspect of the act, and that 
‘quality’ refers to the moral aspect of the act, that is to its criminal or 
non-criminal nature. But the text-books, individual judges, and the 
Court of Criminal Appeal (Rex v. Codere—murder. Lord Chief Justice 
Reading, Mr Justice Atkins and Mr Justice A. T. Lawrence, Feb. 28th, 
1916) have held that the “nature and quality of an act” refers only to 
its physical character. 

Further, with reference to the phrase “know that it was wrong” 
medical men are tempted in some cases to construe this as meaning 
morally wrong, but it has been held to mean only wrong in law, that is, 
an act which a person ought not to do, and an act against the law. It is 
probably clear from the above that criminal irresponsibility due to 
insanity even within the narrow limits of the existing law is somewhat 
technical, it can hardly be denied that criminal irresponsibility if 
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acknowledged in the cases of feeble-mindedness or moral imbecility 
would cause much confusion to juries. It is well to remember that it is 
not only the welfare of the prisoner that has to be considered at a criminal 
trial, but also the safety of the public; a fact the medical witness appears 
sometimes to lose sight of when one considers that a person has been 
stated by a medical man to be a moral imbecile, when the only evidence 
of defect, as far as I could ascertain, was one charge of indecent exposure. 
The existing procedure for the trial of defectives whilst making for the 
safety, as far as possible, of the public does no injustice to the defective. 
It is, of course, self evident that all feeble-minded prisoners are not as 
responsible as the normal individual. Some such thought was apparently 
in the mind of a judge at Assize before whom a youthful somewhat high 
grade defective was on trial for carnal knowledge of a young woman of 
his own age and physique, and against whom the chief evidence was the 
statement he had made to the police. After evidence as to the mental 
defect of the prisoner had been given, the judge instructed the jury that 
they should not attach as much weight to his statements as they would 
to those of normal persons, with the result that the prisoner was acquitted. 
This limited responsibility is reflected in the sentence of detention in a 
defective institution provided by the law, but a precise and definite 
Opinion as to the degree of responsibility which, as I have stated, would 
cause, in my view, much difficulty to the jury as well as to, at times, the 
medical witness however expert, is not required. 

It would, however, seem desirable that the question of criminal 
responsibility in defectives should not be lost sight of by medical men 
dealing with such, for cases occur in which insanity and mental deficiency 
are combined in a person accused of a serious crime, and whilst certain 
features of the offence may suggest irresponsibility they may be due to 
the defect and not to the psychosis, and unless the medical witness has 
clearly made up his mind as far as is possible which are the points 
indicating irresponsibility from insanity, he may find himself in the 
witness-box suddenly faced with an awkward problem. 

As with disease so with crime, adequate treatment depends upon 
accurate diagnosis; but the diagnosis of mental defect may be rendered 
extremely difficult in prison work on account of the inherent nature of 
the case, or its surrounding circumstances, or from insufficient history, 
or malingering, or from the defect being combined with malingering, 
psychosis, psychoneurosis, or a combination of these. 

Inexperienced workers in this field may be led astray by the nature 
of the offence. Other offences due to adolescent instability, to conflict, 
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to undeveloped insanity, may to the unwary appear due to defect. I 
need not refer to other possible causes of error under this head, suffice it 
to say that whereas the nature of the offence, that is the actual charge, 
has no diagnostic value, the method and circumstance with which it is 
associated may have a considerable bearing. Of 200 consecutive male 
cases the offences were: 


Stealing, embezzlement, false pretences, etc.... 57 
Sex offences ‘2 a cee ns i 49 
Vagrancy .. i ' vag or i 36 
Suspected person, oid es 10 
Housebreaking, burglary, on anelosediy premises 14 
Murder, wounding, assault __... - a 12 
Insulting words and behaviour... 7 
Threats 3 
Cruelty to animals ee ae — 2 
Wilful damage... eae ie we. We Ses 3 
Arson 5 
Cutting off Jt bate 1 
Bastardy arrears. 1 


These offences varied from the gravest to trivial ones and in general 
it may be said the defective may commit any variety of crime. I have 
no accurate statistics on the matter but it 1s probable that in dealing 
with defective delinquents, acts of dishonesty are liable to appear at an 
earlier age than other criminal actions. Only too frequently the criminal 
offence is not an isolated event in the defective’s career; in many case- 
histories one finds a career of petty delinquency before actual police 
arrest. 

The difficulties not only of diagnosis but of procedure dependent upon 
the inherent nature of the case is well shown in the trial Rex v. Emery. 
The prisoner came before Mr Justice Channell at Stafford Assizes on a 
serious charge, the method and circumstances of which suggested mental 
disorder or defect. He was a deaf mute who was unable to read or write, 
lip read or finger talk. No means were available whereby precise insight 
into his mental condition could be obtained, and none whereby he could 
be communicated with for the purpose of his trial. The medical officer 
of the prison who had had accused under observation was, when the case 
came on for trial, first sworn to testify whether the prisoner was mute of 
malice, or mute by the visitation of God, and when the jury had returned 
a verdict that the accused was mute by the visitation of God, the doctor 
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was again sworn to express his opinion as to whether the accused was 
fit or unfit to plead. On his evidence the jury found the accused incapable 
of pleading to, or taking his trial upon the indictment, or of under- 
standing and following the proceedings by reason of his inability to 
communicate with, or be communicated with by others, and thereon the 
judge passed sentence that accused should be detained until His Majesty’s 
Pleasure be known. The doctor had given his opinion that the prisoner 
was probably not insane, and counsel for the defence took the case to 
the Divisional Court hoping to have the sentence upset, but the Court 
consisting of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr Justice Darling, and Mr Justice 
Jelf upheld the sentence of the Assize Judge; the Lord Chief Justice 
stating that inability to understand the proceedings of a trial was, in 
point of law, insanity. The case occurred in 1909 but even now, assuming 
the prisoner was an imbecile, in a similar case the same procedure would 
almost certainly be adopted. And it may be remembered that in criminal 
law two classes of mental alienation are usually recognised: 


1. Dementia accidentalis, or adventitia—insanity as we know it. 


2. Dementia naturalis, or nativitate—in other words ‘‘absence of 
understanding from birth without lucid intervals.’ And “a person deaf 
and dumb from birth is by presumption of law an idiot, but may be 
shown to have some use of his understanding.” 


Insufficient or entire absence of history is well recognised as a bar to 
accurate diagnosis and has no more particular applicability to criminal 
than to other cases, except that a history of the criminal offence itself 
may be of such importance that certification, or not, may depend upon 
it. Thus there should be usually no hesitation in certifying a defective 
charged with a sexual offence because of the danger to the community, 
and the almost certainty that the offence will be repeated if the offender 
retains his liberty. But a defective of equal grade charged with a com- 
mon assault may have received such provocation as would have caused 
a normal individual to retaliate, and such a defective if in a suitable 
environment and able to maintain himself should not, in my opinion, be 
certified. 

Difficulties in diagnosis due to malingering mental defect may be very 
real and require all the examiner’s skill to elucidate; they fall into three 
main groups: 

1. The ordinary criminal assuming mental defect. 

2. The mental defective assuming mental defect. 


3. The mental defective assuming normality. 
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In the case of the defective assuming mental defect one does not 
expect to find any insight into his mental condition, but he does appreciate 
his liability for punishment, and the defect is assumed to evade the 
consequences of his offence. When the defective assumes normality and 
tries to hide his defect he has, generally speaking, some insight into his 
condition and sometimes some experience of defective institutions, and 
may hope to receive by his deceit a short sentence of imprisonment rather 
than an indeterminate detention in a defective institution. In neither of 
these cases is the medical problem as a rule formidable, but when a clever 
criminal assumes defect one’s diagnostic capacities may be considerably 
exerted; the following case is fairly typical of its kind: 

Case 350/22. Single, aged 26, remanded for report as to his mental 
condition, and charged with an indecent assault upon a girl aged 5. His 
own statement was as follows. He went to a special school, as an ordinary 
school would not have him, and between 10 and 16 was in several hospitals 
and had an operation on his brain. He could not remember the operating 
surgeon’s name, but mentioned the hospital. Soon after this he was sent 
to an asylum for 12 months and then joined the Army in 1914, and after 
12 months was discharged without a pension through a mental hospital 
where he remained 12 months and was in a padded cell. He then on 
discharge went to Canada and in 3 months was sent to an asylum and 
deported to England and then remained at home till turned out because 
he would not work. He added that recently he had had pleurisy and 
pneumonia and was subject to fits, but could give no description of them 
except that he woke up at night with his mouth full of blood. When 
questioned as to the offence he first denied all knowledge of the case, 
then said he took a httle girl to Liverpool Street station, and bought her 
a ticket and gave her in charge of the guard, and that was all he knew. 
At a later interview he said he had been living with a woman for three 
nights in lodging houses, and she sent him into the country to fetch a 
little girl, which he did, and when he got back to the lodgings he could 
not find the woman and after 5 days looking for her in vain, sent the 
child back. On examination he was in poor physical condition but showed 
no bodily organic disease. He was slovenly in appearance, sullen in 
expression and hostile in demeanour; in the ward he appeared unable 
to carry out quite simple instructions and at first alleged deafness. He 
appeared to lack initiative and capacity for concentrated effort, to be 
apathetic and he was indolent; he did not occupy himself at all and seemed 
quite unconcerned as to his future. He appeared to be ignorant on matters 
of ordinary interest and common knowledge, not to know the value of 
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money, to be unable to sum, but could read and write, and used words 
of some complexity in conversation. He could tell the time but alleged 
inability to do so with the clock hands reversed. He appeared unable 
to tell how many days or weeks there were in a year, not to know the 
King’s name, said Lloyd George was the Home Office, and apparently 
had no idea who Kitchener was. He knew the war started in 1914 but 
did not know when Armistice day was. He alleged he did not know when 
Christmas or New Year’s day fell and when asked the capital of England 
said he did not know what was meant. Asked the name of the river in 
London said there were several, when asked the width of the Thames 
which he had seen frequently said it was 24 miles. He apparently saw 
no difference between the wrongfulness in stealing food when hungry 
with or without money in one’s pocket. With the Binet tests he only 
answered 3 of the 7 years tests and 24 of the 8 years tests and none after. 
He got other prisoners to write his letters for him in which he made 
varying inconsistent statements. It was clear from the examination that 
he was untruthful and unreliable; it was noted that he appeared to make 
attempts to read the entries made by the officer in the ward observation 
book. There were factors in the case suggestive of mental deficiency, 
others indicated the possibility of the after effects of an attack of insanity 
complicating mental deficiency, others pointed to malingering and it was 
necessary to decide which was present of these, singly, or in combination. 
And here corroboration and collaboration which assist in the detection 
of the malingerer were utilized, corroboration whether he was telling the 
truth, collaboration with various people who might be able to assist one 
by their knowledge of the accused. The hospital in the Midlands where 
the alleged operation on the brain had been performed was communicated 
with, they reported the accused had been an in-patient about the time 
he stated but no operation had been performed on his head. His step- 
father from the Midlands reported .the prisoner’s father had died in an 
asylum, that the prisoner had had a somewhat severe fall on his head as 
a child—hence the scar on the scalp—that he had shell-shock in the 
Army and was afterwards in an Asylum for 4 months—not 12 months 
as prisoner stated. Enquiries of the local Voluntary Association were 
negative as they could not trace him, but the police report showed that 
2 years before he had been convicted of an indecent assault on a boy, 
and at that time a young woman who served in a Y.M.C.A. hut remem- 
bered him as a frequenter who cadged money from other soldiers when 
he had more in his pocket than they, and she described him as a lying 
scoundrel. From further enquiries into the nature of the present charge 
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it was learned that a woman advertised for her illegitimate child to be 
adopted and the prisoner wrote her several letters well put together 
saying he was an engineer with one child, living in a London suburb and 
earning good wages, that he and his wife would like the child and that 
his wife who was a milliner could make its clothes. He then made an 
appointment to go down into the country to receive the child describing 
how he would be dressed, and asked for the child’s fare to be paid. In 
the meantime he had engaged a room in London saying he was a widower 
and was going to bring his child with him. On obtaining possession of the 
child he took her to his lodgings and there indecently assaulted her 
causing injuries. About the fourth day the child became ill and he 
apparently got frightened, took her to a hospital and subsequently to 
the railway station where he bought her ticket and put her in charge of 
the guard, having previously written for the child to be met. It was clear 
that this information coupled with the inconsistencies in the case, and 
further observation and examination demonstrated that the ignorance, 
mental confusion, apathy, failure to give better results with the Binet 
tests, and his other mental symptoms were assumed, and at my last 
interview with him I told him I was reporting to the court that he was 
a malingerer. He received a sentence of 6 months during which the 
medical officer under whose care he then was informed me he showed no 
further symptoms of malingering, and no indication of insanity or mental 
deficiency. 

It should be noted in this case that although the accused was 
untruthful and made varying inconsistent statements, they all were 
directed to a definite end, and were clearly not of the nature of patho- 
logical lying which when first met with may wrongly suggest malin- 
gering. 

Probably in prison work at any rate, the cases which are most difficult 
to diagnose are those of mixed mental deficiency and insanity. The cases 
as seen are generally of the feeble-minded type, but moral imbecility and 
insanity combined have caused the writer anxiety. Not only are these 
combined cases the most difficult but from the medico-legal point of 
view the most important, for the defect does not affect the responsibility 
of the accused, whereas the insanity may, and before satisfactory 
evidence can be given in such cases experience is desirable not only in 
cases of mental deficiency, but also in cases of mental disease. In difficult 
cases such as defect combined with mild confusional or paranoidal states, 
toxic psychoses, and the like, every means at one’s disposal to arrive at 
an accurate diagnosis must be utilised. And I would in this connection 
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refer to three points which I have sometimes found of assistance. In 
working out the mental age of a patient by intelligence tests if there is 
an abrupt ending to correct answers at, say 9 years, one is probably 
dealing with defect, if for a year or two after an occasional test is an- 
swered satisfactorily one is also probably dealing with defect, but if the 
occasional correct answer extends to the late years of the test series, or 
is scattered throughout or preponderate in the late years, acquired mental 
disorder or malingering is suggested. Again it is well recognised that the 
mental age as shown by intelligence tests corresponds usually very closely 
with the mental age as shown by the vocabulary test, but if there is a 
wide divergence between these two results the condition under review is 
probably mental disease or malingering and not defect, provided one is 
not dealing with a verbalist. To these considerations I would add a third: 
when a prisoner shows evidence of the defence reactions of repression, 
rationalisation, dissociation, or projection it may be assumed that 
certifiable mental defect, other than moral imbecility, is not present. 
It is, of course, quite impossible to dogmatise on these three points, but 
I believe that in bearing these in mind some assistance in the differential 
diagnosis between defect and disease may be obtained!. 

Generally when mental defect and mental disease co-exist and evi- 
dence has to be given in court, or a certificate be written in a criminal 
case, it should be dealt with as insane, as this may affect responsibility, 
and in such a combination the offence is usually, but not always, due to 
insanity and not to defect. It may, however, be necessary to act con- 
versely as in a recent case where the facts indicating insanity were, 
although undoubted, only those observed by others, and the evidence of 
defect could be testified by myself. 

A difficulty in forming an accurate diagnosis is sometimes raised by 
a high grade feeble-minded or moral imbecile when he desires his re- 
lations to be kept in ignorance of his arrest. But, cases may arise where 
it becomes necessary owing to the jeopardy in which the absence of such 
knowledge may place the prisoner, to insist on communicating with 
relations; for instance in cases of murder it is imperative that all available 
mental history should be adequately considered by the prison medical 
officer before trial. 


1 At one time I hoped that some assistance in the differential diagnosis might be 
obtained from the Wassermann test, for the syphilitic psychoses are a fairly definite group 
and if these could be eliminated an indication of defect might be suggested by a positive 
reaction. But I have found no help in this direction, for of 128 bloods sent for examination 
taken from male defectives diagnosed as such by us in prison, 9 were positive, 17 doubtful, 
and 102 negative. 
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The defective as seen in prison is generally of the feeble-minded type, 
the idiot is of course never met with, the imbecile and moral imbecile, 
rarely', Whatever the variety of defect the accused is generally found 
to have acted alone, and this for the obvious reason that his defect 
renders him a dangerous partner in a crime. Occasionally he may be 
utilised to pick the chestnuts out of the fire for an astute criminal who 
has taken precautions to protect himsclf from blame if detection results; 
but this, as far as my experience goes, is quite uncommon. I have else- 
where referred to a case of theft in which two defectives were concerned 
together, and this is, I believe, a quite unusual occurrence, but it is of 
some medico-legal importance, as two insane persons have been known 
to conspire together to commit a serious criminal offence, and the 
existence of such a conspiracy in two persons similarly affected mentally 
may be sugyested by the prosecution as evidence contra-indicating 
mental disease or defect. 

In those defectives in whom conduct is an important feature, 
diagnosis in any institution may become difticult by reason of the regular 
and simple life there led, and probably most people will agree that the 
mental patient usually appears to be less abnormal in an institution than 
he really is. In those high-grade cases who remain under observation for 
some considerable time, and who before reception have been subjected 
to exposure and privation, there may result such improvement that 
whereas at first certification was easy and necessary, later it becomes 
difficult or unnecessary. Similarly, a defective may be received who has 
been living under favourable conditions up to the time of admission 
with consequent insufficient evidence to justify certification, but may be 
again received at a later date having undergone recent privations, and 
then certification may present no difliculties. 

In the diagnosis of moral imbecility a very detailed history, in prison 
work, 1s of course essential. I may recall that some, like myself, consider 
that in moral imbecility there need be no intelligence defect, others 
assert that some defect of intelligence always exists, some go as far as to 
say that they have never seen a case of moral imbecility. In my own 
experience it is a rare condition to meet with in prison, but I have no 
doubt that it exists, and that the diagnosis is more difficult and requires 
more thought and care than in any of the other forms of mental deficiency. 
The older the individual, the longer and more intimate the history, the 
more probability is there of an accurate opinion being formed. It will 


1 Of 200 consecutive cases of male defectives seen in prison, 180 were diagnosed as 
fecble-minded, 15 as imbeciles, and 5 as moral imbeciles. 
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probably be admitted by most observers, that a good many cases of 
alleged moral imbecility in young people are due to mental conflicts, and 
if these can be remedied there is some prospect of normal conduct 
resulting. The knowledge or suspicion of a person that he is illegitimate, 
or that in some way the relations of his parents to one another are unlike 
those belonging to others, or some sex, occupational, or environmental 
conflict may result in a course of anti-social conduct. But when these 
cases have been eliminated as far as is practicable, we find persons who 
throughout a long career commit criminal acts which are unnecessarily 
detrimental to their own welfare, to whom the criminal action can bring 
no profit, in which they run perilous risks themselves, jeopardising their 
own and the lives of others and even committing murder for a totally 
inadequate reason. The inducement to commit crime in these cases is 
totally out of proportion to what is required to cause even a weak 
character to succumb, there may be in fact no temptation at all in the 
ordinary acceptance of that word, but in carrying out a crime they may 
show skill, cunning, and determination. The delinquencies are frequently 
not restricted to one class of offence in the career of the moral imbecile. 
The differential diagnosis between the habitual criminal and the moral 
imbecile may be difficult; the earlier the delinquent career commences, 
the more the offences seem to result from temperament and not tempta- 
tion, to be uninfluenced by environment, to lack precaution and fore- 
sight, to exhibit a wanton character, to demonstrate inability to profit 
by experience, and the more they appear to be committed for a purpose 
which when achieved is disregarded, the more probability is there that 
the condition is due to moral imbecility. Of fundamental importance in 
the diagnosis is the fact that the moral imbecile does not take elaborate 
precautions to hide his crime, or avoid punishment. Those cases of so- 
called irresistible impulse, which are uncommon in prison practice, 
exhibit usually symptoms indistinguishable from Impulsive Insanity, 
and it is under this diagnosis they are usually dealt with, as all the re- 
quirements necessary to meet the definition of moral imbecility are not 
available. The condition of irresistible impulse to crime does undoubtedly 
exist, a3 in the case of an elderly man of the labouring class who, after 
reaching adolescence, had on very numerous occasions snatched a bottle 
of scent off a chemist’s counter and run away with it. He could not tell 
me why he had ever done it, he had no use for the article, and he had 
‘ been repeatedly punished for it without effect. In the still rarer cases 
associated with violence the diagnosis tends to be arrived at earlier in 
the history of the case, on account of the more striking features met with 
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in those instances. But whether cases of this nature be regarded as 
impulsive insanity, or moral imbecility, it behoves the medical witness 
to form definite ideas concerning any particular case before he goes into 
the witness-box, or a similar fate may befall him as that which was 
experienced by a medical man, unversed in mental conditions, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that a very deliberate and premeditated murder was 
due to an uncontrollable impulse. He was asked by the learned judge 
how he would in that particular case distinguish between an uncon- 
trollable impulse, and an impulse which the prisoner did not wish to 
control, and was unable to supply the answer. 

I may perhaps here refer to those most difficult cases to deal with, 
the young prostitute. Much controversy arises about this class of offender. 
Some people, as is known, hold that the offence in itself is an indication 
of mental defect, but prostitution was recognised as a profession many 
centuries before Christ, and I believe I am right in stating that of the 
numerous references to harlots in the Bible none mention anything which 
could be construed as indicative of mental disorder or defect in these 
women. The histories of other countries also contain the names of women 
of intelligence who have been prostitutes, and probably very many 
medical men in the course of their practice come across women of this 
class of decided intelligence. A consideration of the after career of some 
of these seem to indicate that their sex delinquencies were due to 
adolescent instability; some are due to nympho-mania, early insanity, 
drug habit, but the majority to indolence and vanity; others to over- 
development of physical and sex characteristics, abnormal, perhaps not 
very uncommon, but not defective or insane. A few are, I believe, 
undoubtedly moral imbeciles, and others feeble-minded. But there is 
in my opinion reason to suppose that people of both sexes who have up 
to a certain period led sexually moral lives may, when once they have 
gratified by legitimate or other means the full sex instinct, experience 
for a considerable time such difficulty in dealing with their newly- 
aroused sensations and emotions, that they fail to control themselves; 
and I believe I have seen examples of this in both sexes, and that some 
lives of immorality and prostitution so arise. When any case comes up 
for consideration some help in determining whether any mental disorder 
or defect is present, or not, can be obtained, if the origin and circum- 
stances of the first sex delinquency can be ascertained. The frequency of 
the immorality should also be considered, as an occasional lapse in a 
woman does not seem very different from a similar lapse in a man, and 
when it occurs in that sex it is not usually considered due to mental 
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disorder or defect. The most helpful fact in forming an opinion as to 
whether certifiable defect or not exists, apart from marked co-existing 
evidence of feeble-mindedness or moral imbecility, may be the age at 
which the delinquency commences. 

Each case, of course, requires individual consideration, but it does 
seem advisable that these points, with others, should be considered before 
arriving at an opinion whether defect is present or not. 

In bringing these somewhat disjointed remarks to a conclusion, I 
should add that I have made no attempt to bring to notice any original 
work in this important field. My main concern has been to express some 
views I have formed in the light of my own experience. But interesting 
enquiries are being conducted at the Borstal Institution, by Dr Methven, 
regarding the prognosis as to the future success of those youthful 
offenders under his care in relation to their mental ages; by Dr Grierson - 
of Holloway Prison in connection with prostitution and mental ages, and 
by my colleague Dr Rixon concerning the mental age of the ordinary 
remand prisoner. 


DELINQUENCY AND MENTAL DEFECT (II). 
By CYRIL BURT. 


Dr East’s suggestive paper raises many problems of great interest and 
Importance to the educational psychologist. My own tentative views 
upon them are derived from an experience limited almost exclusively to 
juvenile cases. The chief issues, likely to be discussed at this meeting, 
turn, mainly (I think) and at bottom, upon the definition of the phrase 
“mental deficiency.” What do we mean by the term ‘mental’? And how 
deficient must a person’s mind be before he can be considered technically 
‘defective’? ; | 

‘Mental’ is the adjective of ‘mind’; and to the psychologist ‘mind’ 
includes not only intelligence, but also temperament and character. 
Therefore, so far as psychological usage is concerned, mental deficiency 
is applicable, not only to defect in intelligence, but also to defect in 
temperament and character, if such can be shown to exist. It would, 
appear, indeed, that those who framed, and those who administer the 
Mental Deficiency Acts, have had chiefly in view defect in intelligence; 
but the addition of moral imbecility to the other three categories seems 
to imply that temperament or character is also included within the scope 
of the Act. 

I, 


I may deal first, and most briefly, with defect in general intelligence, 
mental deficiency in the narrower and more familiar sense. 

Here a further difficulty arises. The definitions inserted in the various 
Acts give a different significance to the term ‘deficiency’ as used of 
children and of adults. With children a mental ratio of 70 per cent. is 
the generally accepted borderiine for defect in intelligence, although it 
cannot be too often repeated that a mere quantitative limit of this nature 
provides only a rough guiding principle, and is by no means the sole 
criterion upon which diagnosis must be based. Children whose intelligence 
falls below this level appear to be “permanently incapable of receiving 
proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools”’ at any rate as 
organised at present. Were adequate provision made for the ‘merely 


1 A contribution to the Symposium presented at the Joint Meeting of the Educational 
Section and the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, April 25th, 1923. 
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dull and backward,’ were special classes established for these intermediate 
grades in accessible elementary schools, it is possible that the upper limit 
for special school cases might be placed a little lower. Certainly, when the 
child’s condition is reviewed towards the age of leaving school a lower 
criterion is accepted. Adults seldom “need care, supervision, and control 
for their own protection and for the protection of others” on the ground 
of mere defect of intelligence, unless their level is considerably below 
that which is accepted in the case of the school child. 

The few figures I have to offer are based almost entirely upon en- 
quiries among children under sixteen. Hence, "when I use the term 

‘mentally defective,’ I shall be including not only those who will be still 
recognised as defective even when adult, but also all who are, or should 
be, in a special M.D. school. Nevertheless; even with this higher limit 
and wider definition, I still feel very strongly that the importance of 
intellectual deficiency as a contributory factor in crime has been gravely 
exaggerated in the past. The percentages given by American investigators 
—particularly those using the Binet tests under the inspiration of Dr 
Goddard—are far in excess of anything I have found in London. On 
making a review of all the juvenile delinquents that I have examined, 
I can discover only 7 per cent. who are mentally deficient in the sense 
I have defined; and in barely one-third of these cases could the defect 
be regarded as the main contributing factor. Among younger delinquents 
mental deficiency seems to be more common among boys than among |, 
girls. At and after puberty, however, more girls than boys are simul- 
taneously defective and delinquent. If it be remembered that the border- 
line I am using is appreciably higher than that which would be adopted 
in the case of adults, it will be seen that my percentage agrees far more 
closely with Dr East’s figure of 5 per cent. than with the earlier American 
figures which fluctuated broadly about an average of 50. 

Upon the intellectual side, it is dulness or backwardness, rather than 
actual deficiency, that characterises the criminal child. Over 30 per cent. 
of my cases are ‘dull,’ and over 40 per cent. ‘backward’ educationally. . 
And it is my firm belief that the institution of special classes for the 
backward child would rapidly be followed, and would largely pay for 
itself, by immense diminution in crime. 


II. 


I turn now to the more difficult problems of deficiency in tempera- 
ment or character. Here I am entirely in harmony with Dr East’s view 
that “in moral imbecility (so-called) there need be no intelligence defect.” 
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So that, theoretically at least, the two conditions may be discussed as 
separate and distinct species of the same wider genus. 

Medical and legal text-books, where they touch upon the matter, 
seem still to assume the existence of an innate moral sense; and the 
moral defective is apparently regarded as one who is innately defective 
in this innate moral capacity. The doctrine is a popular legacy of what 
was at one time a leading school of English philosophy—the Cambridge 
Platonists; but nowadays, I doubt whether even the most retrograde 
philosopher would dream of reviving it as serious scientific doctrine. 
“Should one,” says Shaftesbury (its best-known exponent); “who had 
the countenance of a gentleman, ask me, ‘Why I would avoid being 


nasty, when nobody was present?’ I should...answer, ‘’Twas because © 


Thad anose.’ And...‘ What if I had a cold?’ I might answer ‘That I cared 
not to see myself nasty.” But what if it were dark? Why, even then, 
though I had neither nose nor eyes, my sense of the matter would still 
be the same.” And so he postulates what he calls the moral sense, an 
inborn intuition perfectly on a par with the other inborn faculties—the 
sense of smell, of vision, and of taste. Thus, according to these moralists, 
the criminal is ‘nasty,’ because he is born without an ethical nose. 

Psychologists have long ago abandoned such a short and easy 
metaphor. Morality does not rest upon a simple intuition; but is a 
highly complex quality acquired after birth by slow and painful processes. 
It consists of memories, sentiments, and habits, associated ways of 
thinking, feeling, and acting, which are not inherited or inborn, but are 
built up afresh, by experience and training, during each individual’s life- 
time. The foundations of character, it is true, rest upon certain innate 
tendencies; but character itself is not innate. 

Now the term ‘deficiency’ as used in the Mental Deficiency Acts 
refers to a defect which is at once permanent and demonstrably existing 
from an early age. In most cases where the defect is intellectual, this 
means that the deficiency is inborn. I take it that the same construction 
should be put upon the term deficiency in considering temperament or 
character. If this be granted, it follows that there can be no such thing 
as a moral defective in the strict interpretation of the phrase, since 
strictly speaking a moral defect must be a defect of acquisition. It is 
noteworthy, too, that in the Mental Deficiency Act, the definition of the 
moral imbecile turns, first of all, not on the mere absence of a moral 
disposition, nor yet on the mere presence of immoral impulses—of 
“strong vicious or criminal propensities on which punishment has little 
or no deterrent effect”’—but primarily upon the existence from an early 
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age of some permanent mental defect with which these moral imper- 
fections must be ‘coupled.’ In other words, the moral imbecile, besides 
being vicious and criminal, must also be feeble-minded in the sense 
contemplated by the previous clause. 

This seems to be the view even of those medical writers who do not 
accept the current psychology of character. Dr Tredgold, for example, 
writes!; “T quite agree with Dr Maier...that an individual may be intel- 
lectually normal and yet devoid of moral sense” (his italics); but con- 
siders (and rightly I think) that, though in theory this distinction may 
be made, in actual practice a slight intellectual impairment is usually 
present, and concludes that “persistent misconduct of the primary form 
is merely a special variety of primary mental deficiency.” 

Similarly Lapage? states that ‘“‘moral defectives...are often mentally 
(2.e. intellectually) very little below the average child. They are neverthe- 
less feeble-minded.”’ 

If then so-called moral deficiency is simply a special variety of mental 
deficiency, the addition of a special clause giving the moral imbecile a 
separate definition and a separate name seems hardly necessary. The 
clause as it stands seems extremely confusing. Confronted with a sus- 
pected case of moral imbecility the plain man, whether doctor, magistrate 
or teacher, ignoring the subtle issues raised, is apt to infer that he must 
prove, first, a defect in intelligence probably amounting to actual 
imbecility, and then demonstrate by actual punishment that such 
punishment is of little or no use. 

It is then the essence of my contention that mental deficiency or 
feeble-mindedness is not to be limited simply to deficiency 1n intelligence. 
Although morality is not inborn, it rests upon an inborn basis. The 
foundations of character, we are now generally taught, consist in certain 
inherited instincts and emotions. These inherited instincts and emotions 
vary considerably in their strength from person to person and from child 
to child. In many instances it can be shown that the strength of these 
inherited tendencies is itself hereditary ; hence it seems logical to recognise 
the existence of a congenital basis disposing the child to immoral habits, 
though these habits are not themselves inborn. Elsewhere® I have tried 
to show that nearly al] the activities that constitute crime and naughti- 
ness in the young are simply the outcome of natural] instincts, inherited 
by all mankind in common with the higher mammals. Stealing, destruc- 


1 Mental Deficiency, p. 32. 
2 Feeblemindedness in Children of School Aqe, p. 78. 
3 ‘““The Causes and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency,” Psyche, W. iv. 341-344. 
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tiveness, personal violence, sexual misbehaviour, wandering and running 
away, these are simply manifestations of the half-dozen instincts described 
by writers like James, McDougall and Shand—manifestations, but little 
modified by experience, of such recognised impulses as the instinct of 
acquisitiveness, the instinct of sex, the instinct of anger or destruction, 
the migratory instinct, and the instinct of flight. Where simple defect 
of intelligence is accompanied by vicious or criminal propensities, these 
propensities are merely the expression, not of a perverse or criminal 
disposition, or of an absence of moral sense, but of universal human 
instincts which the defective intelligence is too weak to control. 

Where there is a lack of balance between instinct or emotion, on the 
one hand, and intelligence and that moral control which results from the 
intellectual organisation of these tendencies, upon the other, there a 
condition of ‘instability’ ensues. An extreme degree of emotional in- 
stability, due to inborn factors, I term ‘temperamental deficiency.’ 

I would propose, therefore, to recognise, besides what I have termed 
intellectual deficiency, and in place of moral imbecility, a second form 
of deficiency, which I shall call temperamental deficiency. The difficulty 
now is to define the temperamental defective so that a SIAnOss can be 
made upon a just, equitable, and uniform criterion. 

(1) To begin with, just as I believe there is a central factor underlying 
all intellectual capacities, so I believe it can be shown that there is a 
central emotional factor underlying all emotional and instinctive 
tendencies. This general emotional factor I may speak of loosely as 
temperament. First of all, therefore, I should deem no child to be 
temperamentally defective unless the defect affected, not one instinct 
or emotion only, but all, or at least several, of his instincts and emotions 
in a greater or a less degree. Thus the over-sexed child, the bad-tempered 
child, or the acquisitive child, in whom some single instinct was so strong 
that he was led into sexual immorality, violence, or theft, according to 
that instinct’s nature, I should not term temperamentally defective, 
unless other emotions showed a similar excessive strength. 

Here, then, I think I am in perfect accordance with Dr East and 
opposed to the views of many social workers. Dr East observes that the 
vicious impulses of the so-called moral imbecile, unlike those of the mere 
professional criminal, are ‘‘frequently not restricted to one class of 
offence”; and, taking the prostitute as the common illustration cited in 
such discussions, he maintains that an habitual and even an instinctive 
tendency to sex-delinquency is of itself insufficient to constitute a case 
of mental defect. 
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First, then, the emotional abnormality must be more or less general, 
not limited to single instinctive impulse. 

(2) Secondly, the temperamental defect must be innate. Here there 
are three acquired conditions, which may at first sight suggest tempera- 
mental deficiency, but which I should consider as separate and distinct. 

(1) Adolescent Instability. About the period of puberty general 
emotionality is apt to be much increased. And it so happens that this 
very period is the time when a large proportion of juvenile delinquents 
are brought for examination, and many criminal careers are commenced. 
It therefore becomes extremely important to distinguish the child who 
is simply unstable for the time being from the child who has shown 
excessive emotionality from birth or from an early age, and who is likely 
to show such excessive emotionality permanently, after the crisis of 
adolescence is past. In other cases improvable instability (accompanied 
by delinquency) may follow encephalitis. 

(u) Neurosis. Many delinquents are also neurotic—in my own cases, 
as many as7 per cent. In a few instances, the disturbance is so severe as 
to resemble an incipient or borderline case of insanity: these latter cases 
I should call psychopathic rather than neurotic; but, in juvenile cases 
before puberty, the distinction is difficult. At all events, neurosis is then 
far commoner than insanity; and, since it may have existed from an 
age comparatively early, is far more likely to cause confusion in & 
diagnosis of temperamental.deficiency. A neurosis I regard as in itself 
an acquired condition, although it may be and usually is built up upon 
‘an inborn basis or neuropathic taint; and in some instances the inborn 
basis may be so extreme as to constitute a temperamental deficiency. In 
some cases the neurosis has only an indirect connection with the crime; 
in other cases it is more direct. Many children are sent to me who have 
been already labelled by a medical man as suffering from ‘kleptomania.’ 
Numerous similar ‘-manias’—nymphomania, dromania, pyromania—are 
recognised; and such cases are often described in text-books under the 
heading of moral imbecility. Sometimes almost the sole basis of the so- 
called ‘-mania’ is simply an unusually intense instinct; these cases of 
‘instinctive criminality’ I have already discussed. But where the suffix 
‘-mania’ has any justification at all, it implies a morbid impulsion to 
commit the act described, without any obvious motive, and without any 
obvious gain or pleasure resulting. Such impulses, where they can be 
genuinely established, are simply forms of a compulsion-neurosis; and 
the victims of them should no more be designated temperamentally 
defective than any other neurotic patient. Dr East, I gather, would 
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class them under the heading of ‘impulsive insanity’; and deal with the 
sufferers as insane. Yet it is now well recognised that such obsessive 
impulses are often easily curable, being due simply to conflicts of the 
type Dr East has enumerated—‘‘the knowledge or suspicion of the 
person that he is illegitimate, or that in some way the relations of his 
parents are unlike those belonging to others” (for example, I suppose, 
the fantasy that one of the parents is a step-parent, a foster-parent, or 
sexually immoral), and again, “‘some sexual, occupational, or environ- 
mental conflict.” A few sympathetic interviews with the child, a few 
suggestions to his parents or teachers, temporary removal from the scene 
of conflict (even without a thorough psycho-analysis), may be sufficient, 
at any rate in a young person, to remove the neurosis. 

Besides, however, a definite compulsion-neurosis, other forms of 
neurosis (or psycho-neurosis) are sometimes present in delinquents— 
conversion-hysteria, anxiety-hysteria, anxiety-neurosis, neurasthenia, 
and so forth. It may seem that these—and the graver psychopathic 
conditions sometimes found at a later age—constitute the very cases 
which should be dealt with, not by punishment, but by some form of 
institutional treatment. But, again, since the condition is so often 
curable, and is precipitated primarily by accidental shock or environ- 
mental stress, it is to my mind important not to certify the patient as 
temperamentally defective, unless the neurosis is combined with definite 
insanity or else is a mere outgrowth of temperamental deficiency in the 
sense in which I am defining the term. The available modes of dealing 
with the neurotic criminal are to my mind unsatisfactory in the extreme. 

(111) Repression. Without the presence of definite neurotic symptoms, 
much delinquency is the outcome of what are now popularly termed 
‘repressed complexes.’ Here again the mental and emotional state of 
the child may seem ‘defective’ in the superficial sense of the popular 
writer; and, even to the expert, an accurate diagnosis may be a matter of 
extreme difficulty without a case-history so elaborate as to amount to 
so-called psycho-analysing. But once more I consider that these cases 
are not to be regarded as temperamentally defective, unless the ‘complex’ 
is due, less to emotional disturbances originating outside the child’s 
mind, than to the abnormal strength of conflicting instincts. Dr East 
emphasises the existence of this group, and agrees that it is to be dis- 
tinguished from moral imbecility; but does not, I think, tell us how the 
prison authorities deal with such cases. 

(3) Having successively ruled out the possibility of adolescent in- 
stability, of definite neurosis, and of repressed complexes without neurotic 
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symptoms, it still remains to determine whether the child’s inborn 
emotional instability is so severe that he can be legitimately considered 
temperamentally defective. 

Most juvenile delinquents—more than one-third of my own cases— 
are emotionally unstable; but not all emotional instability in my view 
is to be termed deficiency. Otherwise we might also find ourselves bound 
logically to certify an enormous proportion of the law-abiding population. 
No definition to my mind is acceptable which would certify as tempera- 
mentally defective a second and a larger percentage than is already 
certifiable as intellectually defective. 

I would propose, therefore, the following criterion. A temperamental 
defective is one who, without being defective also in intelligence, exhibits, 
permanently, and from birth or from an early age, less emotional control 
than would be exhibited by an average child of half his chronological 
age; or, in the case of an adult, of the age of seven or less. In such cases, 
I am convinced, it may be genuinely said that there indubitably exists 
“a mental defectiveness so pronounced that they require care, super- 
vision, and control, for their own protection or for the protection of 
others.”’ 

Where intellectual dulness, too slight of itself to constitute intel- 
lectual deficiency, coexists with emotional instability, too slight of itself 
to constitute deficiency in temperament, I should incline to take both 
aspects into account; and would still class the double sufferer as mentally 
deficient if the double retardation added together amounted to the degree 
defined. But these quantitative criteria are only rough guides. They can 
have even less significance in the case of temperament than in the case 
of intelligence. 

We have no tests of general emotionality which are trustworthy and 
of general application. Tests certainly exist—the Pressey tests, the 
Downey tests, and the psycho-galvanic reaction—and further research 
seems urgently needed in this direction. For the time being, however, 
the examiner must trust to his own personal observations and to the 
detailed histories supplied to him by careful and conscientious observers. 
He should acquaint himself with the normal emotional reactions of 
children of different ages; and he can thus keep at the back of his mind 
a rough standard of emotional development which may act as a guiding 
criterion. 

I would propose, then, that the conception of temperamental deficiency 
be substituted for the conception of moral imbecility. The new phrase is 
not altogether satisfactory, since the trouble usually arises from an excess 
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rather than from a defect of the human emotions; and often, as very 
obviously in the case of the sex-instinct, the emotional development is 
not retarded, but precocious. Further, it must be granted that the division 
between intelligence and temperament can never be too closely pressed; 
it is a relative rather than an absolute intensity of emotion that is the 
real cause of the condition; the child’s capacity for controlling his 1m- 
pulses—for organising them into sentiments and so ‘sublimating’ them 
(as the current phrase goes)—must depend to some extent upon the 
strength of his intelligence, as well as upon the mildness of his emotions. 
It is, however, convenient to retain the term ‘deficiency’ simply to 
indicate the generic class to which these cases belong. 

Using the criteria I have described, about 9 per cent. of my delinquent 
cases would be classifiable as temperamentally defective in the sense 
thus defined. For the law-abiding population I have no satisfactory 
figure; it would certainly be well under 1 per cent. 34 per cent. of my 
delinquents suffer from milder degrees of temperamental instability. 
Among these, 19 per cent. of the whole group are markedly repressed, 
with or without neurotic symptoms of a more or less definite kind. 
Adolescent instability occurs only in 2 per cent. of my cases, since by 
far the majority are referred to me before the school-leaving age. 

Temperamental deficiency is thus by no means the commonest 
emotional condition predisposing the child to crime. Further, if the 
certification of a temperamental case as one of mental deficiency simply 
meant transferring him to a special M.D. day school or to a residential 
institution with children defective only in intelligence I should hesitate 
to recommend it. 

My discussion has been largely a theoretical one. For practical 
purposes I believe that our means of diagnosis are at present so slender, 
and our modes of dealing with these cases when diagnosed so hmited 
and unsuitable, that I consider that a diagnosis or temperamental 
deficiency should only be pronounced with the utmost caution. To this 
extent I agree with Dr East that what he terms ‘“‘ moral imbecility” is a 
comparatively rare condition; and to some extent I even agree with 
those who have told him they have never seen such a case. ‘Moral 
imbecility’ is, in my view, a psychological misnomer; and I would plead 
very forcibly for a different nomenclature and a different definition from 
those which the terms of the statute suggest. 
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It may be convenient, by way of conclusion, to attempt a summary 
of the chief points upon which all four contributors to this symposium 
seem, explicitly or implicitly, to be at one?. 

1. In dealing both with deficiency and with delinquency, every 
contributor appears to regard the intellectual aspect and the moral 
aspect as forming each a relatively separate problem. In particular, all 
have been forced to recognise that delinquency is something more than 
a mere matter of defective intelligence; and to repudiate the traditional 
attitude of earlier medico-legal writers, as based upon a psychology 
which was excessively intellectualistic. 

2. In discussing the first of these two aspects, namely, the intellectual, 
and in attempting to define deficiency in intelligence, all seem generally 
to assume that a different criterion and a lower borderline is requisite for 
adults as distinguished from children of school age. This is especially 
clear in Dr Shrubsall’s figures: and I am in entire accordance with the 
proposal that it might be preferable, in the case of the high-grade special 
school children, to use the phrase ‘educationally defective’ rather than 
‘mentally defective.’ | 

3. My borderline is for children a mental ratio (or “I.Q.”) of 70 per 
cent., and for adults one of about 50 per cent.; Dr Shrubsall’s borderline 
appears in either case to be at least 10 per cent. higher. The discrepancy, 
however, is more apparent than real. It arises, I suspect, mainly from 
the fact that our measurements are based upon different age-assignments 
for the same tests. My revision of the Binet scale, like that of Terman, 
finds that for the younger years the original age-assignments were too 
easy. Thus, a child who gets a mental age of seven with the old arrange- 
ment (upon which, I understand, Dr Shrubsall’s figures are founded) 
scores with me a mental age of only 6—though, of course, in either case 
he is passing or failing with precisely the same individual tests. A child 
of 9, therefore, who has a mental ratio of 70 with my standardisation 
(or Terman’s) would appear as having an I.Q. of a little over 80 with 
Binet’s original version?. 


1 It should be noted that the foregoing portion was written, and circulated as a basis 
for discussion, before the two succeeding papers were received. It was thus, in the main, 
an entirely independent expression of opinion. The following and final section was added 
after a study of the remaining contributions. 

2 Dr Stoddart’s mental levels are, I presume, suggested by the earlier American formu- 
lations. A borderline of 12 years for a ‘high-grade imbecile’ and of 15 years for a ‘backward’ 
individual can hardly refer to mental ages obtained by intelligence-tests as more recently 
standardised. 
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4. With intellectual deficiency thus defined, we are all in absolute 
harmony upon the central issue of the discussion: namely, that the pro- 
portion of intellectually defective cases among the delinquent population 18 
far lower than earlier investigations maintained. The true proportion is 
in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent., not 50. 

5. Turning next to what I have provisionally called the moral aspect, 
we evidently concur in the view that morality as such is not innate but 
acquired; and accordingly, there being no inborn moral sense, there can 
be no inborn moral defect. 

6. Dr Stoddart and myself have both argued that the real innate basis 
of most juvenile delinquency is to be found in the primitive instincts 
which we all inherit in common. Dr Shrubsall also insists upon the 
importance of instinctive tendencies; and Dr East upon at least one such 
instinct, namely, that of sex: but, possibly because they are thinking 
more of adults than of children, the connection between instincts and 
delinquencies is by them less explicitly stressed. 

7. All of us appear to recognise an important group of cases where 
most of these instincts and their correlated emotions are inherited with 
an excessive strength; and all of us emphasise the especial significance of 
general emotional instability in its varying degrees. 

8. Our combined experience is that, in most instances of delinquency, 
inadequate intelligence is combined with excessive emotional instability ; 
but that, in a small proportion of cases, excessive emotional instability 
may be found without intellectual retardation. 

9. We seem to be unanimous that a diagnosis of deficiency on grounds 
other than that of inadequate intelligence is only to be made with great 
rarity and care. Dr Stoddart’s experience seems almost entirely “against 
the existence of ‘moral imbecility.’” Dr East finds moral imbecility 
‘‘a rare condition,” many alleged instances being simply “due to mental 
conflicts”; but he has “no doubt that it exists.” His emphasis, however, 
upon “temperament and not temptation” suggests that his moral 
imbeciles would usually be identical with my “temperamental de- 
fectives.” Finally, Dr Shrubsall agrees that it is “usually ” (as he puts it) 
‘far easier” (and, I would add, theoretically more sound) “to deal with 
the individual as feebleminded than as a moral imbecile.” 


DELINQUENCY AND MENTAL DEFECT (IIT)?. 
By F. C. SHRUBSALL. 


THE first questions that would seem to demand answers are, What are 
the manifestations of mental deficiency as legally recognised? and What 
are the proportions of defectives in the general and the delinquent 
population respectively ? 

In all places and at all times, certain persons have been noted by a 
majority of their fellows as showing an all-round inefficiency and 
irresponsibility of behaviour and from very early days it has been 
recognised that in some the condition dated from infancy, while in others 
it came on gradually or suddenly in later years of life. In early English 
legal writings we find the idiot or ‘natural fool.’ “He that hath had no 
understanding from his nativity” carefully distinguished from the 
‘lunatick’ or idiot ‘a casu et infirmitate,’ “One who aforetime hath had 
his wit and memory and happening to fail of his wit.” Present day 
legislation deals with the defective as one who from mental causes from 
birth or an early age is in need of care and control for his own protection 
or the protection of others; thus following the ancient custom. 

Before a mentally defective person can be dealt with by means of 
institutional treatment or guardianship, it is necessary to show by means 
of definite evidence: 

(1) that he actually displays serious inefficiency in his daily life; 

(2) that this disability is primarily of mental origin and is not due 
merely to the effects of physical disabilities or to an unfavourable 
environment; 

(3) that the mental defect has existed from birth or an early age and 
is not due to subsequent degeneration; 

(4) that the individual can be placed within one of the four classes 
of defective persons defined by the Mental Deficiency Act; 

(5) that he is subject to be dealt with by reason of conforming to 
certain conditions which may be briefly summarised by saying that he 
is either neglected, delinquent or inebriate. 


1 A contribution to the Symposium presented at the Joint Meeting of the Educational 
Section and the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, April 25th, 1923. 
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While, therefore, the main basis on which action is taken depends 
on the behaviour of the subject in the nursery, the school or the world, 
this behaviour must be proven the result of mental defect by the personal 
observation of medical practitioners. 

Insufficient data exist for an estimation of the total number of 
defectives in the population, but in 1922 there were known to be 11,000 
mentally defective children under the age of 16 belonging to the County 
of London, or 1-3 per cent. of the population at the school ages. The 
figure is perhaps a little low since some of the lower grade who showed 
dangerous propensities may have been dealt with under the Lunacy Acts 
without coming to the notice of the education authority. The figure is, 
however, larger than that of the defectives as above defined in that it 
includes those who only display or need special educational methods, a 
rather different criterion to the need for special control. On an average 
of the last few years, 360 children per annum have been referred from 
the education to the control authority in London or approximately -6 per 
cent. of the annual crop of children. Bearing in mind that certain in- 
dividuals have an adequate mental equipment to maintain a low place 
in ordinary schools yet fail to float under the conditions of social life it 
may be estimated that the true figure for adults lies somewhere a little 
under | per cent., diminishing as time goes on owing to the differential 
death-rate being against the defectives. 

The proportions among delinquents may perhaps be estimated in the 
case of children from a consideration of the numbers in Industrial 
Schools; of these at the end of 1922, 2162 were in ordinary industrial 
schools and 85 in special industrial schools for the mentally defective. 
According to this 3-8 per cent. of the delinquents were defective, a 
proportion which agrees sufficiently well with Dr East’s figures. 


Average mental age 
Chronological §,-——--———~— 


ag oe 

age Non-delinquents = Delinquents 
8 5:7 6-0 
9 6-1 6-2 
10 6-6 Te 
1] 71 7-0 
12 75 8-1 
13 8-0 8-1 
(14 8-4 8-7 
15 8-9 O:2 


The next question, How far delinquent defectives are a random sample 
of the total defective population? may be investigated by a comparison 
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of the intelligence as estimated by intelligence tests in the two groups. 
The preceding table compares the average mental age of children in the 
day (mM.D.) special schools with those in the special (M.D.) industrial 
schools for each chronological age of school life. 

The delinquents thus show a slightly greater average intelligence 
than the mass of day special school children, a fortiort they would be 
above the general population of defectives including the imbeciles and 
idiots who do not attend these schools. In the case of adults the average 
mental age of the general population of defectives is 7-9 and of defective 
delinquents 8-5. It should be noted that the estimates of mental age in 
adults are not entirely comparable with those in children, since in the 
case of the former the tests have not been confined to the Binet-Simon 
series and its modifications. 

Another method is to compare the percentage distribution of intel- 
ligence quotients in the respective groups, as in the following table: 


Percentage Distribution. 


Delinquents Non-delinquents 
oe eer eer a 
Children Adults Children Adults 
No. examined... 100 415 8737 1870 
I.Q.’s 
00—-09 — — 0-4 02 
10--19 — — 2-0 1-7 
20—-29 — 1-0 5:4 1-9 
30-—-39 — 6:5 5:8 7-5 
40--49 3 10-4 8-5 16-5 
50--59 15 47-6 15-8 49-6 
60--69 56 24-6 23-8 20-2 
70—-79 21 8-2 28-9 2-2 
80—-89 5 1-2 8-5 0-2 
90-—-99 — 0-5 0:9 — 


From this it again appears that the delinquents are above the average 
of.the other defectives, but not, at any rate in the case of the children, 
to an extent which excludes the possibility of random sampling, and 
further data are needed to answer the question. Probably the differences 
are more temperamental than intellectual. 

As has been pointed out by Dr East, a defective may commit any type 
of offence and show defence reactions of the usual type such as fluent 
lying and attempts to incriminate others instead of themselves, but 
especially in the case of children and of adults of the lower mental grade 
the offences are often committed in a simple or stupid manner. -A com- 
parison of the percentage frequency of different offences which bave 
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resulted in the children being sent to ordinary or to special industrial 
schools illustrates the point. 


Percentage Frequencies. 
Defectives Non-defectives 
(ee SS ee 
Offence Boys Girls “Boys Girls 
Wandering 15-9 41-9 5-0 12-1 
Begging 5-2 3-2 4:3 3°5 
Beyond control 17-4 22-6 5-1 13-4 
Stealing 51-6 19-4 74:3 34:4 


Of these offences it was noted that wandering provided the maximum number of lower 
grade cases. 


In the case of adults, 7.e. those over the age of 16, the average mental 
age has been calculated for each class of offence in a series of 234 men 
and 81 women. These are shown in ascending order of mentality as 
estimated by tests. 


Men Women 
Wandering — shia es ak 7:4 Wandering... 7-5 
Common assault ... als re oi 7:8 Stealing wai ae 8-4 
Indecent exposure eG nes dew 79 Sex offences (soliciting) 9-3 
Begging ... were uae oer or 8-3 
Drunk and‘disorderly ... Wise dis 8-3 
Gross indecency 8-3 
Unnatural offences a 
Stealing ; aba és wee 8-6 
Indecent or criminal assaults on women 9-0 


Wandering is often due to failure of orientation and lack of ability on 
the part of the subject either to ascertain his whereabouts or to take the 
necessary measures for returning home. Many of the cases of indecent 
exposure are due to sheer lack of appreciation of their surroundings and 
of ordinary social conventions rather than to any deliberate desire to give 
offence. That the women charged with soliciting should show a relatively 
high mental age for defectives falls in line with Dr East’s observations. 

An attempt has been made to ascertain the relationship between the 
nature of the offence and the emotional stability of mentally defective 
offenders by grading them into four classes in accordance with the general 
evidence of their behaviour without attempting to consider the respective 
qualities of specific instincts or emotions. 
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Slightly 
or at 
times Moderately Very 
Nature of offence - Stable unstable unstable unstable Total 
Women 
Wandering and ee — 2 5 5 12 
Stealing sig a, 7 6 8 21 
Sex offences... see — 5 10 23 38 
Total, all cases “is — 15 21 45 81 
Men 
Wandering and ene 9 6 19 27 61 
Stealing ine 9 19 18 56 102 
Indecent exposure... 3 3 3 9 18 
Indecent assault 2 5 2 8 17 
Gross indecency one 1 2 4 6 13 
Total, all cases eas 25 42 52 115 234 


The unstable classes are in the majority, especially in the case of 
women offenders; some of the offences of the men who from the results 
of enquiries into their conduct in other respects might be regarded as 
stable may be in part due to recent conditions of the labour market. 
This would apply in particular to such offences as begging, stealing and 
possibly to desertion. As a check on these possibilities it seemed desirable 
to extract from the records the evidence as to the regularity of the past 
employment of the offenders. They were therefore grouped under three 
heads, regular employment, occasional employment and unemployable, 
but as it appeared that a small number were still attending some form 
of school or had only just left and had not yet been in any place, a special 
group was made to record these. 


Employability. 
Occasional Regular Still at 
Unem- = employ-  employ- — school or 
Nature of offence ployable ment ment just left Total 
Women 
Wandering and aoe 3 7 2 — 12 
Stealing ie ck 2 8 9 2 21 
Sex offences... ... 12 17 9 — 38 
Total, all cases se 22 34 23 2 81 
Men 
Wandering and oer 25 24 8 4 61 
Stealing aa 26 43 24 9 102 
Indecent exposure... 7 5 4 2 18 
Indecent assault ae 4 6 7 — 17 
Gross indecency ae 4 8 ] 13 


Total, all cases en 73 97 48 16 234 
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From this it appears that in men the greater number of cases of 
stealing arise among the unemployable or those with very irregular 
employment, while in the women the largest figure is for those in regular 
work. While I can present no figures as to the relative frequencies in 
those offenders who have not been suspected of mental deficiency, I have 
an impression derived from cases heard while waiting in the courts of 
first instance that much the same conditions would be found, that men 
more often steal for reasons of necessity and women to procure accessory 
amenities of life. This is certainly the case with many youthful offenders 
who expend the proceeds of their crimes on sweets, cigarettes and the 
cinema. 

It has appeared that emotional stability and working capacity have 
relatively less relation to mental age than to one another. 


Relation between Capacity for Employment and Stability. 
@ 


motional Stability. 


fot Ne oe og ot ee 
Slightly 
or at 
times Moderately Very 
Employahility Stable unstable unstable unstable Total 
Women 
Unemployable _... ns — — 6 16 22 
Occasional employment ... — 3 10 21 34 
Regular employment _... — ll 4 8 23 
Still at, or just left, school = l 1 — 2 
Total... bis ee — 15 21 45 81 
Men 
Unemployable _... 7 7 12 47 73 
Occasional employment ... 7 17 25 48 97 
Regular employment _... 9 15 8 16 48 
Still at, or just left, school 2 3 7 4 16 
Total... te ave 25 42 y2 115 234 


The relation between lack of emplovment and emotional instability is evident and bears 
out the general observation that an employer particularly for rough and poorly-paid work 
will put up with a good deal of stupidity but. not with outbursts of temper. Those who 
combined emotional stability, nearly amounting to apathy, with little capacity for employ- 
ment were of the lower intellectual grades, the unstable who were regularly employed were 
for the more part of the higher grade. The offences of the more stable and employable 
were either stealing or of a miscellaneous character such as cruelty, assault or desertion. 

As has been pointed out, defectives may commit any crime and may 
show cunning in eluding detection, yet on the whole their offences like 
their other performances, bear the hall-mark of inefficiency. Many are 
committed under circumstances leading to inevitable detection, others 
are of so simple and fatuous a character as scarcely to deserve the title 


of crimes, An extreme example is the case of a young adult man who 
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had been incapable of completing his education in a special school and 
who had a mental age of 5 on intelligence tests had, by reason of a good 
disposition and a certain willingness, been able to keep a place for 
a long time where the work was of a simple and invariable nature. He 
was the sole support of a widowed mother and had been accustomed to 
carry home his weekly wage in a small wallet. One day he noticed an 
apparently simple method of earning money, as he saw certain ladies 
holding up bags to passers-by in the streets who placed coins therein 
with every sign of satisfaction. He went home, fetched his wallet, took 
it to the main road of the district and in his turn held it out to passers-by 
as he had observed the others do, only to be arrested in a few minutes 
for the fraudulent pretence of collecting money for a flag day; a thing 
he had never heard of or, more correctly perhaps, had never understood. 
In such cases the very circumstances of the offence serve to indicate the 
mental status yet the rest of the history may indicate an absence of any 
need for institutional care. 

In the bulk of the cases which have come to notice a deficient 
mentality as estimated by ordinary intelligence tests has been combined 
with evidence of emotional instability and an incapacity for securing or 
keeping employment. Such offenders have been certified as feeble- 
minded or in the lower grades as imbeciles. There have, however, been 
a few who showed responses to tests little if at all below the average of 
their class with a good working capacity when they chose to exert them- 
selves but who presented evidence either of a general emotional instability 
or an excessive development of some instinctive tendencies and subsequent 
habits with limited powers of inhibition, exhibited from an early age. 
Some whose offences are of a limited and specialised character often 
carried out under conditions sueh that a successful result could be of 
no profit to the individual may be the victims of a psycho-neurosis, 
though it is only occasionally that they can be distinguished clearly 
from the foregoing class especially as it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a compulsion and a habit. Others, especially at the 
period of adolescence, have temporary lapses of inhibition. Some, 
however, throughout life show a consistent failure to recognise the nights 
and susceptibilities of others even of their nearest relatives and friends. 

Mr Burt suggests a definition of temperamental defectives for that 
of moral imbeciles but his proposal would cover only the class described 
by Guthrie as having the unstable emotional temperament: the very 
instability takes them out of the legal category of “Moral Imbeciles” 
since they are too vacillating to have strong propensities. In the true 

Med. Payoh. m1 Ie 
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moral imbecile the defect is not so much lack of inhibition as lack of 
feeling; the emotions are too neutral. Ordinarily instinctive behaviour 
is controlled both by intellectual and emotional factors; in the moral 
imbecile the instincts remain functioning and the intellect intact but 
the mind is deprived of the normal affective guidance. The individual 
who does not feel strong emotions will not comprehend them in others 
and perhaps will not even recognise their existence. He may superficially 
obey the dictates of fashion but will not develop altruism. Such an one 
can pursue an intellectual end undisturbed by the views of those around 
him but is incapable of feeling moral ideas though intellectually able to 
render lip service thereto. His conduct remains amoral but it is only 
when he violates certain taboos in a specified manner that he can be 
legally certified. 

The Moral Imbecile is one who from an early age has displayed some 
permanent mental defect coupled with strong vicious or criminal pro- 
pensities on which punishment has had little or no deterrent effect. 

The word ‘permanent’ excludes any temporary instability or mis- 
conduct resulting from repressions which might be relieved by psycho- 
therapy or which as in many adolescent cases might be outgrown. 
“Early age’ excludes so-called moral insanity or obsessions or compulsions 
arising in later life. It is true that the exact limits of the term have not 
yet been determined by the High Court but from decisions in the lower 
courts it is unlikely that it would be extended to include the period of 
adolescence. Also it has been laid down by a Justice of the High Court 
that there must be real evidence as to early age in any case dealt with 
under the Mental Deficiency Act, an opinion of the certifying medical 
practitioner based on his observation of the conditions found in later 
life will not suffice. It must also be noted that the definition runs: per- 
manent mental defect coupled with vicious etc. propensities, not defect 
shown by such vicious or criminal propensities. In this connection the 
legal attitude is perhaps shown by a direction to the jury by a master 
of the High Court in a case involving the civil capacity of an alleged 
imbecile: “They (the jury) must be satisfied that the respondent was 
incapable of governing himself and his affairs by reason of unsoundness 
of mind, mere weakness of character, mere liability to impulse or 
susceptibility of influence, good or bad, mere imprudence, extravagance, 
recklessness, eccentricity or immorality—no, not all these taken together 
would suffice unless they believed themselves justified on a review of 
the whole evidence in referring them to a morbid condition of intellect.”’ 

To come under the definition then there must be evidence of mental 
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deficiency apart from the conduct complained of and this evidence must 
be consistent largely in the personal observation of the certifying officer, 
mere history will not suffice. Answers to the so-called ethical test 
questions sometimes applied afford little assistance, for the true moral 
imbecile has a perfect appreciation of verbal morality as applied to 
others; his difficulty is not to answer questions but to order his life 
honourably and harmoniously. Sometimes the responses will show a lack 
of normal appreciation but more often the subject will weave a web of 
words to explain all situations and to show he has been misunderstood 
and the victim of mischance. An innate mental basis as apart from habits 
derived from the social environment must be proven. Nevertheless in 
certain cases the certifying officer by going over the past history in 
conversation with the subject may be able to show that the state of his 
mind is such that he was not, is not and is never likely to be able “to 
understand what is for his profit and what for his loss,’”’ the definition 
suggested by a legal commentator of some centuries past. It is quite 
clear, however, that law has an intellectual bias and comprehends better 
failures in reasoning power than in emotional inhibition. 

Lastly, the punishment must have been real and appreciated as such 
by the subject, too often in such cases the early life has been one of 
indulgence with punishment confined to threats. Under these conditions 
it is usually far easier to deal with the individual as feeble-minded than 
as a moral imbecile. 

In dealing with cases in which the main evidence to be considered is 
anti-social behaviour and the reasons assigned for such, itis very necessary 
fully to consider the matter of early environment and to disentangle 
innate and permanent tendencies from acquired and possibly avoidable 
habits. In this task, the certifying officer must review his decision at 
the bar of his own conscience, considering on the one hand, whether he 
under such circumstances could have acted differently, and on the other, 
whether he may be projecting on to the subject any of his own personal 
prejudices and beliefs, always remembering that “if every man had his 
deserts, who should ’scape a whipping? ” 


13—2 


DELINQUENCY AND MENTAL DEFECT (IV)?. 
By W. H. B. STODDART. 


THE word ‘delinquency’ originally meant a crime or misdeed of some 
kind; but psychologists have for some considerable time extended its 
meaning to include “a tendency to commit crimes or misdeeds”’ and, in 
such psychological discussions as the present, delinquency refers to the 
tendency only and not to the misdeeds themselves; and for the purpose 
of this symposium I take the term Mental Defect to mean Intellectual 
Defect or Defect of Intelligence. 

Having adopted these meanings we may say that the topic of our 
symposium is ‘‘ Moral Defect and Intellectual Defect” and our object is 
to discuss the relationship between the two, if any exists. We are 
justified in supposing that it does exist because we are familiar with the 
fact that Mentally Defectives, especially low grade imbeciles, steal, fight 
and lie like troepers. 

Having thus orientated ourselves, let us consider the normal:— 
Morality and Intelligence. My predecessors in this symposium are all 
agreed that Morality is not innate but acquired after birth. For practical 
purposes and for the most part I agree with them. 

Learning is also acquired after birth, so let us begin by noting this 
similarity: that morality and academic learning are both acquired during 
the life of the individual. Moreover, the essentials of both are acquired 
during the first twelve years or so, but normally both continue to grow 
to some extent throughout life. So far as academic learning is concerned 
this is obvious, and I will justify the statement respecting morality by 
a short digression to explain its nature. 

Every normal child is born into the world with certain latent in- 
stincts which, if allowed free uncontrolled play, would prove anti-social 
and their owner would be an immoral selfish beast; but, partly from an 
innate tendency to comply with the wishes of his fellows (herd-instinct) 
and mainly from training and association with moral, ethical and con- 
ventional beings, he learns to control his instincts and thus to become a 


1 A contribution to the Symposium presented at the Joint Meeting of the Educational 
Section and the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, April 25th, 1923. 
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moral, ethical and conventional member of society. The instincts to 
which I refer are of course those of self-preservation, sex, their sub- 
divisions and variations. Morality is just this control of the instincts. 
It is responsible for what Freud has called Repression and, although this 
Repression occurs mostly during the first twelve years or so, it continues 
through life so that the instincts normally tend to become more and more 
repressed. 

However this may be, our conclusion is that both academic learning 
and morality are mostly taught, the former mostly by education at 
school, the latter mainly by example and precept in the family circle; 
and just as the children of barge-dwellers and van-dwellers never acquire 
much learning because they do not attend school, so the children of 
thieves and drunkards do not achieve a high degree of morality. The lad 
Jacoby, who was executed for the murder of Lady White, was a recent 
example of a youth whose delinquency was due to absence of moral 
training. He had no father and his mother was a drunkard; but he had 
received an ordinary education at school and was perfectly intelligent. 
A comment by Dr East on the fact that the law makes no allowance for 
such a person should prove interesting. 

The natives of Uganda see no wrong in murdering a person in order 
to acquire his property and they are incapable of appreciating the point 
of view of an Englishman who tries to teach them otherwise; but if a 
native child were brought to this country and placed in the care of moral 
foster-parents, there is little doubt that he would grow up a decent 
member of society. 

Similarly, a negro can be brought to this country, receive an Univer- 
sity education and obtain a degree, while his countrymen at home remain 
uneducated. 

Now in Psychiatric pragtice we find, as you are all aware, that there 
are many children who, from injury to the head at birth, fevers and other 
diseases during early life, morbid affections of the brain or perhaps 
merely hereditary tendencies, are not capable of growing up intellectually. 
Some remain helpless babies all their lives and are known as idiots, others 
attain somewhat higher mentalities and are called imbeciles (low grade 
if they are of a 7 year old mentality, high grade if they achieve the 
learning and intelligence of a child of 12). If their mentality gets past 
this age, but not past the standard of a 15 year old child, we say that 
the patient is backward. 

In a normal child, the tendency to do the right thing grows at the 
same time, so that it ought to be possible to devise tests for morality 
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corresponding with the Binet tests, were it not that children indulge in 
all sorts of peccadilloes and indecencies, when unobserved by adult eyes, 
which their elders would never suspect. The responses to and results 
from set psychological morality tests would therefore prove to be far 
too high. 

Now in the mentally defective my experience is roughly this: that 
the patients of the lower mentalities (idiots and low grade imbeciles) 
have much less control of their instincts and are much more immoral 
(I use the word in its widest sense) than normal children of the same 
intellectual level and that the moral tone of high grade imbeciles and 
backward children is well up to or even in advance of that usually found 
in normal children of their own intellectual mentality. At most, their 
delinquency is less marked than their mental defect. If the experience 
of others in this matter agrees with mine it is a very strong argument 
against the existence of ‘moral imbecility,’ which means innate de- 
linquency with little or no intellectual defect. | 

Respecting motherhood occurring in high grade imbecile girls I ought 
to say that I do not regard their fall as a serious sexual delinquency, so 
much as an inability to take care of themselves by reason of intellectual 
defect. 

In psychiatric practice we meet, on the other hand, patients who 
have at one time been perfectly normal individuals, but owing to all 
sorts of adverse circumstances they have fallen from their high estate, 
so that their academic knowledge has regressed towards that of a child 
or their power of reasoning has become distorted or the control of their 
instincts has become diminished, in some instances to such an extent 
as to cause them to fall into the hands of the police; but the degree of 
dissolution in the two departments (moral and intellectual) is not 
necessarily the same. Indeed one of them js usually in advance of the 
other. 

I need not remind members of this audience that in every one of us 
there are unconscious forces at work, which are constantly striving for 
expression—unrecognised and unacknowledged instincts which we are 
unwilling to admit to ourselves. Normally they succeed by being sub- 
limated into some social or academic channel; but in some instances 
these forces are so strong that they escape the repressing forces and 
appear in some symptomatic guise which causes people who are not 
psychologists to call such patients ‘lunatics.’ 

In other cases the person remains normal so long as he is in good 
physical health, but should he be attacked with fever or other disease, 


—_ 
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intoxication by alcohol or some other drug, mental or physical shock or 
exhaustion, or organic brain disease, his repressing forces become 
weakened and his words and actions similarly become those of a lunatic, 
for examples the delirium of fever and drunkenness, whose manifesta- 
tions vary from patient to patient. 

In diseases in which there is progressive degeneration of the nervous 
system, such as general paralysis, the patient gradually loses all the 
academic knowledge he has ever acquired in the reverse order of its 
acquisition until his knowledge and perception become that of a new 
born child. At the same time, he loses control of his instincts in exactly 
the reverse order of the acquisition of that control. From being careful 
about his financial position, be becomes a spendthrift; then he loses 
control of his sexual passions, and sexual crimes may occur; next his 
acquisitiveness becomes uncontrolled and he may become a thief; then 
his destructiveness, then the instinct of combativeness and cruelty to 
others and lastly he loses the habit of cleanliness in relation to his 
evacuations, which he originally acquired at the age of 2 years or perhaps 
earlier. For the purpose of brevity I have mentioned only a few of these 
stages by way of illustration; but those who are familiar with the develop- 
ment of children, and I suppose there are few among my present audience 
who are not, will observe that the control of the instincts, which is 
synonymous with morality, is lost in the reverse order of its evolution, 
the last control to come being the first to go. In this disease we can 
definitely state that intellectual and moral degradation proceed pari 
passu, 

Now let us return to a consideration of these cases in which we find 
that a perfectly intelligent child is a delinquent. He comes to our notice 
when he has reached the age of 10 or 12 years, and seldom before. The 
reason for this is that, although he may previously have been guilty of 
misdeeds common enough in childhood, his present delinquency is of 
such a nature as to lead the parents to consult a doctor. In other words 
it is recognised by the parents to be a symptom of mental disorder. The 
usual misdeeds are stealing, lying and destructiveness; and, on psycho- 
analysis, we find that it is no accident that the symptoms have appeared 
at puberty, for these crimes invariably have an unconscious sexual 
meaning. In both sexes the objects stolen have phallic significance— 
are symbolic of the male organ, and the thefts refer to the castration- 
complex—invariably in my experience. In the three cases of destructive- 
ness (all boys) I have investigated, the objects destroyed were always 
‘containing objects,’ such as the mother’s jewel-case, dressing-table or 
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drawers, which are womb symbols. The destructiveness therefore sym- 
bolises sadistic attacks upon the mother (mother-fixation). Lying is, in 
some cases, merely an attempt to escape punishment; in other cases, the 
lies are fabrications symbolising unconscious sexual wishes, usually—in 
my experience—of a perverse character, in some cases indicating that 
the child has an unconscious desire to be a member of the opposite sex!. 

These cases, then, are psychoneuroses and they can usually be cured 
by psychoanalysis; but not always, because in some cases the resistances 
are so strong as to cause the patient to break away from the treatment 
by various devices. The point I wish to make, however, is that these are 
not cases of intellectual defect. 

Our conclusions may thus far be summarised as follows: 

(1) In both evolution and dissolution of the mind, moral and intel- 
lectual defect run parallel; but there is no evidence of inter-relationship 
except in the case of motherhood, when the real delinquent is the other 
party to the crime. 

(2) Delinquency may occur in intellectually normal children from an 
absence of moral training. 

(3) Delinquency may be a psychoneurosis occurring in an intel- 
lectually normal child, curable by psychoanalysis. In this connection, 
the question may arise whether defectives are more liable to psycho- 
neuroses than normal children. My opinion is quite the reverse, viz. the 
psychoneurotics are mostly found among the educated intellectual 
classes; but, in order to stabilise this opinion, I consulted the Lady 
Almoner at St Thomas's Hospital and she informs me that, if the patients 
sent to my department for mental deficiency and organic brain disease 
be excluded, my patients are above the average intellectual status of the 
patients in other departments. My interest in this aspect of the subject 
was especially stimulated by a paper recently read by our President 
before the Psychiatrical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, in 
which he gave an account of two patients who had become mentally 
defective in consequence of a psychoneurosis (psychical traumata, if you 
like) occurring in early life. 

I submit that these are the three causes of delinquency in childhood, 
Dr East's contribution justifies me by precedent for adding a few words 
to include adult delinquency, including habitual criminality, although 
this 1s outside the scope of this Section of the Society. 

Alcoholism is itself a psychosis and many crimes are moreover the 


1 Tam not here referring to cases of Pseudologia Phantastica occurring in early adult 
life. 
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result of alcoholism. Paranoia and allied paranoid states are responsible 
for many crimes. Both alcoholism and paranoia being psychoses, I must 
add that some delinquency in adults is of psychotic origin. 

Hence our final conclusion is that delinquency, whether in the adult, 
the child, the mentally defective. or the insane, invariably results from 
one of these four factors: 

(1) Moral defect coexisting with intellectual defect. 

(2) Moral dissolution accompanying intellectual dissolution (in- 
cluding psychosis). 

(3) Absence of moral training. 

(4) Psychoneurosis. 

Of each factor there are numerous degrees and this must be taken 
into account when we think of the crimes committed in cold blood which 
lead to the many noted trials at the Assizes. Here the lawyers seek and 
find only such factors as motive, temptation and opportunity; but the 
motives, temptations and opportunities, of which we read in any great 
trial, are such as occur to hundreds of people who do not commit crime. 
We must therefore take into consideration peculiarities in the psychology 
of the criminal himself. The four psychical factors above-mentioned are 
sometimes sufficient in themselves to provoke delinquency. I submit 
that the three legal factors are insufficient to do so by themselves, but 
they may be sufficient when they act upon a person already predisposed 
to delinquency by one or more of the psychical factors. 

It always seems to me that the motives, temptations and oppor- 
tunities assigned by the lawyers at any of the criminal trials, which 
recelve so much notice in the Press, would not be sufficient to induce me 
to commit the same crime and I hope, for your own sakes, that you are 
of a corresponding opinion. On the other hand, the public interest taken 
in the recent case of Bywaters and Mrs Thompson seems to reveal that 
an enormous number of people unconsciously (or consciously) identified 
themselves with those criminals. 

One of my reasons for rather wandering from the point at issue is 
that this symposium has suggested to me, as an Officer of the Society, 
that the formation of a Criminological Section would result in much work 
being done for the State in general and for this Society and Psychology 
in particular. 


THE NATURE OF AUTO-SUGGESTION1 
By ERNEST JONES. 


From time to time in the course of the past fifty years or more a fresh 
wave of interest has been aroused in the subject of auto-suggestion. These 
waves fall into four or five fairly well-marked periods, but it 1s not pro- 
posed to give any historical description of them here. On reviewing the 
literature produced by these different periods one does not, I am afraid, 
get the impression that the last half-century has seen any serious addition 
to our knowledge of the subject, which remains much as it was in the days 
of Baragnon?, seventy years ago, who discussed it under the name of 
automagnétisation. 

That being so, it would be tempting to seek elsewhere than in scientific 
curiosity for the source of the interest that periodically continues to be 
taken in the subject, and one might in this connection throw out the 
following suggestions. Assuming that there really is a phenomenon of 
auto-suggestion, and that its therapeutic value can compare with that 
of the usual suggestion treatment, then it is clear that the use of it 
presents two features that are bound to make a wide appeal. In the first 
place, the idea caters to the universal desire for ‘free will’ and flatters 
the narcissistic sense of omnipotence by according with its favourite con- 
ception of the ego as a self-sufficing and self-acting agent, independent 
of the outer world and able to gratify all its wishes by the incantation of 
magic verbal formulae’. In the second place, it specifically delivers the 
patient from the most dreaded form of outer dependence, namely the 
sexual transference which psycho-analysis has shown to underlie what 
must for the sake of convenience be termed hetero-suggestion‘*. The 
motives just indicated probably apply to the physician as well as to the 


1 Read before the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society, March 22, 1923. 

2 Bude du magnétisme animal, 1853, pp. 198 et seq. 

3 (n the narcissistic importance of words see Ferenczi, Contributions to Psycho-Analysis, 
1916, pp. 194 e¢ seq. 

4 T cannot refrain from remarking here on the very imperfect acquaintance with psycho- 
analytic writings displayed by McDougall in his statement that this theory of transference 
is ‘‘based merely on the fact that some subjects show signs of erotic excitement when in 
hypnosis, and on the Freudian prejudice, ete.” (“A Note on Suggestion,” Journal of 
Neurology and Psychopathology, vol. 1. p. 4.) 
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patient, for in treating numbers of patients en masse by ‘auto-suggestion’ 
he can gratify the hypnotist’s sense of power without needing to become 
aware of the accompanying personal (and sexual) dependence of the 
patients. The medical dread of this transference -relationship is well 
known, and I surmise that we may also attribute to it the fact that so 
many hypnotists have during the past forty years insisted on their 
preference of “‘suggestion in the waking state” to hypnotism proper; 
one need only instance the names of Bernheim, Bramwell, Forel, Van 
Renterghem and Vogt. 

Leaving aside these questions of popular fashion and motive, we may 
turn to consideration of some of the still unsolved problems relating to 
auto-suggestion. In proposing discussion of these problems I am further 
moved by the consideration that so far they have received no attention 
from the standpoint of psycho-analysis. | 

The first problem of all is of course whether there is such a thing at 
all as auto-suggestion, 1.e. whether there is any endopsychic process 
showing the characteristics that distinguish what we ordinarily call 
suggestion. When I raised this question in opening the discussion on 
auto-suggestion at a recent meeting of this Society my remark was 
evidently taken in jest, but I noted that both the reader of the paper 
(Dr William Brown) and all the other speakers confined what they had 
to say to the subject of hetero-suggestion, so that my question cannot 
be regarded as unjustified; incidentally, McDougall has expressed a 
similar scepticism!?. 

It is impossible to proceed, therefore, without first coming to some 
understanding about what are the essential characteristics of suggestion 
in general. Here, unfortunately, there is a lack of agreement in some 
important particulars”, and it is easy to see that the view adopted by 
a given author in these respects determines his attitude towards the 
problem of auto-suggestion. The difference of opinion mainly exists over 
which should be regarded as the most important and characteristic of 
the processes comprising suggestion. It is generally agreed that these 
can be grouped under three headings. In the first place there is the 
emotional rapport existing between the subject and the operator, the 
state determined by Durand (de Gros)? hypotaxia and by myself 

1 Op. cit. p. 9. 


* See Bernard Hart, “‘The Methods of Psychotherapy,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. (Psych. 
Sect.), vol. xm. 


* Philips (a nom de guerre), Cours théorique et pratique de Braidisme, 1860, p. 29. 
‘ “The Action of Suggestion in Psychotherapy,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1910, 
Vol. v. p. 219. Reprinted in my Papers on Psycho-Analysis, Third Ed., 1923, Chapter x1x. 
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affective suggestion. This is indubitably the stage that precedes any 
other process, and on its existence the later processes depend. Secondly, 
there is the acceptance of the idea suggested, the process termed by 
Durand! ideoplasty and by myself? verbal suggestion. Thirdly, there is 
the ultimate effect realised by this idea after it has been incorporated 
into the personality. 

I will now quote four of the most notable definitions that have been 
given of suggestion, and it will be seen that they fall into two groups, 
according as the main importance is attached to the second or third of 
these processes respectively. Bernheim® gave the broad definition of 
suggestion as “l’acte par lequel une idée est introduite dans le cerveau 
et acceptée par lui.”” McDougall‘, with evidently the same point of view, 
has rendered this more precise in the statement that ‘Suggestion is a 
process of communication resulting in the acceptance with conviction 
of the communicated proposition independently of the subject's apprecia- 
tion of any logically adequate grounds for its acceptance.” In contrast 
with this attitude stands Janet’s® conception of suggestion as the 
““développements complets et automatiques d’une idée qui se font en 
dehors de la volonté et de la perception personnelle du sujet.” Similarly 
Th. Lipps® regards suggestion as “die Hervorrufung einer psychischen 
Wirkung, die normaler Weise nicht aus der Weckung einer Vorstellung 
sich ergibt, durch Weckung dieser Vorstellung” (“the evocation, by 
arousing an idea, of a psychical effect which normally would not result 
from the arousing of such an idea’’), and he further’ insists that “nicht 
die Weckung der Vorstellungen, sondern diese weitergehende psychische 
Wirkung ist das Charakteristische der Suggestion. Diese psychische 
Wirkung ist das eigentlich Suggerirte” (“it is not the arousing of the 
ideas, but this further psychical effect, that is the characteristic of 
suggestion. This psychical effect is what is really ‘suggested’’’). There 
can be little doubt that the emphasis laid here by Janet and Lipps on 


1 Philips, op. cit. p. 44. 

2 Loc, cit. The only exception to this is with Moll’s Stumme Hypnose in which not a 
word is spoken, and this affords one of the many interesting transitions between hetero- 
and auto-suggestion. 

3 Hypnotrame, Suggestion, Psychothérapie, 1903 édition, p. 24. 

* Op. cit. p. 10. 

6 Etat mental des Hyatériques; Les Accidents mentaux, 1894, p. 30. 

¢ “Suggestion und Hypnose,”’ Sitzungabericht der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaft, 
1897 (1898), S. 394. It is a matter for regret that this essay, doubtless because of its relative 
inaccessibility, is not more widely known, for it contains the most searching discussion of 
the subject yet provided by any psychologist. 

7 Idem, op. cit. S. 392. 
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the further effects or action (Wirkung) of the suggested idea represents 
a definite advance on the intellectualistic conceptions of Bernheim and 
McDougall. Even if the latter would maintain that they too have in 
mind a psychical effect of the idea introduced, it is plain that their 
definition refers chiefly to one effect only, namely, disturbed judgement, 
and does not take into sufficient account the other abnormal effects, 
such as hallucinatory sensations, influence on bodily processes, etc. 
Lipps made two further steps in the nearer definition of the psychical 
action or effect (Warkung) in question. In the first place, he points out? 
that what is remarkable in connection with suggestion is not the actual 
nature of the effects, which can all be produced by other means, but the 
way in which they are produced. It is the conditions under which the 
effects follow an idea that are peculiar to suggestion, for these effects 
would not follow the idea under other conditions. The characteristic of 
these conditions he sees in a special combination of intact psychical 
energy with diminished psychical excitability?. By the latter phrase he 
means an inhibition of the counter-ideas which normally would oppose 
the action of the suggested ones. This inhibition is, of course, related to 
the contrasting freedom with which ideas are accepted from the operator, 
and is thus the secondary result of the state of rapport mentioned above. 
He therefore includes these two additional conclusions in his final 
definition of suggestion, which is*: ‘Die Hervorrufung einer iiber das 
blosse Dasein einer Vorstellung hinausgehenden psychischen Wirkung in 
einem Individuum, durch Weckung einer Vorstellung seitens einer Person 
oder eines von dem Individuum verschiedenen Objectes, sofern diese 
psychische Wirkung durch eine in ausserordentlichem Masse stattfindende 
Hemmung oder Lahmung der iiber die nachste reproducirende Wirkung 
der Suggestion hinausgehenden Vorstellungsbewegung bedingt ist.”’ 
(“The evocation in an individual, through an idea being aroused by 
another person or an object distinct from the individual, of a psychical 
effect that goes beyond the mere existence of this idea, provided always 
that this psychical effect is conditioned by an extraordinary inhibition 
or paralysis of the ideational movement which passes beyond the proximate 
reproductive effect of the suggestion.’’) He explicitly included auto- 
suggestion in this definition in a way which will presently be noted. 
The actual phenomenology of the effects of suggestion are too well 
known to need recounting here. Concerning their nature Lipps has shown 


1 “Zur Paychologie der Suggestion,” Zeitschr. f. Hypnotismus, 1897, Band vit. 8. 95. 
? Idem, “Suggestion und Hypnose,” op. cit. 8. 520. 
? Idem, “Zur Psychologie der Suggestion,”’ op. cit. S. 117. 
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in detail that all of them, even the eliciting of hallucinatory sensations, 
represent the norma! logical consequences of the suggested ideas, differing 
only from the usual consequences of the same idea in that, through the 
inhibition of the criticising ideas customarily operative, they are allowed 
to proceed to their logical termination without hindrance. We may 
therefore conclude that the characteristic of suggestion lies in the free 
development of the effects of communicated ideas, the forces usually 
hindering this development being neutralised by the presence of the 
rapport, or concentration on the idea of the operator. It is generally 
agreed that this rapport consists of an emotional bond; as is well known, 
psycho-analysts consider the bond to be sexual in nature and due to the 
re-animation of an infantile attachment to a parent. 

Our formulation of the three processes thus runs in order: rapport; 
inhibition of all mental processes except those suggested; free develop- 
ment of the latter. We are now able to reduce the difference of opinion 
noted above to differences in the view held of the way in which the 
rapport operates; all are agreed that it is in this that the operative force 
resides. From this point of view the two schools of thought may be 
contrasted somewhat as follows: according to one, the main thing is the 
remarkable influence exerted by the operator, or hypnotist; granted this 
and the rest follows, the ideas developing to their logical conclusion by 
the sheer force imparted to them. According to the other school, the 
main thing is the subject’s peculiar attitude towards the operator; it is 
this which neutralises any critical ideas inimical to his. Psycho-analysts 
may certainly be classed as belonging to the latter school. Some thirteen 
years ago, for instance, I wrote!: ‘“ We can no longer regard the subject 
as a helpless automaton in the hands of a strong-willed operator; it is 
nearer the truth to regard the operator as allowing himself to play a 
part, and by no means an indispensable one, in a drama constructed and 
acted in the depths of the subject’s mind.” 

From what has been said, it is not astonishing that the two views 
just described lead to contrasting attitudes towards the subject of auto- 
suggestion. Those who expound the former of the two views tend to 
decry the importance of auto-suggestion or else to deny its existence 
altogether, to depreciate its practical value, and to attribute most of its 
phenomena, whether therapeutic or pathogenic, to some more or less 
disguised form of hetero-suggestion. In this group of authors may be 
mentioned Baragnon*, Camus and Pagniez’, McDougall‘, and Grasset 5; 


1 Op. cit. p. 220. 2 Loc. ctt. 3 Isolement et Psychothérapte, 1904, p. 57. 
# Loc. cit. 5 LD Hypnotisme et la Suggestion, 1904, p. 131. 
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the last-named of these goes so far as to hint that auto-suggestion is in 
most cases the result of previous hypnotism. Janet! would appear to 
take up an intermediate position; he ascribes at least a great many 
pathological processes to auto-suggestion, apart from the intervention 
of an idea from without. Forel? also holds that “Jede Suggestion wird 
durch Autosuggestion des Hypnotisierten erganzt und modifiziert” 
(“every suggestion is added to and modified by auto-suggestion on the 
part of the hypnotised person”). At the other extreme there is Baudouin’, 
the leading exponent of auto-suggestion, who holds the diametrically 
opposite view that “hetero-suggestion, even during induced sleep (2.e. 
hypnosis), is still an auto-suggestion.”’ Similarly Levy-Suhl‘ maintains: 
“Jede Suggestionswirkung beruht letzthin in einer Autosuggestion”’ 
(“every effect of suggestion rests ultimately on an auto-suggestion ”). 
We thus return to the problem of what phenomena, if any, are to be 

classed as belonging to auto-suggestion. The matter is certainly not to 
be settled by simply asking whether the operative ideas have originated 
from within or from without. In the first place, this is often very hard 
to determine, and in a certain sense it might even be maintained that 
all ideas take their ultimate source from the outer world. Secondly, the 
question does not touch the essential part of the problem, for clinical 
psychology no longer regards ideas as active agents in themselves; any 
activity they may exhibit is due only to their being representatives of 
some impulse or other. We must therefore concentrate our attention on 
the nature of the dynamic factors at work, and in this way seek to 
determine whether two classes of them can be detected, corresponding 
with hetero-suggestion and auto-suggestion respectively. Several writers, 
e.g. Baudouin®, insist that the ideas produce their effect only through 
acting outside the field of consciousness, but being unfamiliar with what 
goes on in this unconscious layer of the mind they were unable to throw 
any light on the nature of the forces operative in the transformation of 
the ‘idea’ into its effect, z.e. the ‘realisation’ of the idea. Lipps® holds 
that in auto-suggestion, just as in hetero-suggestion, there is a general 
inhibition of mental excitability, particularly of ideas antagonistic to 
the ones being ‘suggested.’ In hetero-suggestion this is brought about 
through a high degree of psychical investment of the idea of the operator; 

1 Op. cit. p. 71. 

2 Der Hypnotismus, 11 Auflage, 8. 122. 

3 Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, Engl. Trans., 1920, p. 204. 

4 Die hypnotische Heilweise und thre Technik, 1922, S. 33. 


§ Idem, op. cit. p. 26. 
* Op. est 8S. 117. 
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in psycho-analytical terminology, a hyper-cathexis of the idea of the 
operator is correlated with a hypo-cathexis of all ideas in conflict with 
his. Now is there a group of phenomena, to be called auto-suggestion, 
in which there is a corresponding hyper-cathexis of a given idea to 
account for the general hypo-cathexis that Lipps maintains to be present, 
and, if so, what is known of the nature of this idea? The only suggestion 
he makes in this connection is! that the part of the ego communicating 
the idea is to be regarded as a foreign object to the part that receives it, 
but he throws no further light on this remarkable splitting of the person- 
ality. Baudouin? repeatedly insists also on the essential importance of 
relaxation in the practice of auto-suggestion, and it is evident that this 
relation is identical with the inhibition of mental excitability described 
by Lipps. Baudouin’s® conception of the concentration of attention 
necessary in addition to the general relaxation—the two features which 
in his opinion comprise the essentials of the practice of auto-suggestion— 
corresponds further with what we have called hyper-cathexis of a par- 
ticular idea, but he never mentions any idea to which this applies except 
the idea which is being ‘suggested.’ 

It might be supposed that psycho-analysis, adhering as it does to the 
second of the two schools described above, the school that lays stress on 
the part played in the depths of the subject’s mind, would at once lend 
countenance to auto-suggestion as a phenomenon which obviously 
supports the view in question. On the other hand, it would appear to 
contradict the psycho-analytical view concerning the significance of the 
idea of the operator, at all events unless it can be shown that in auto- 
suggestion there is a hyper-cathexis of another idea which is equivalent 
to that of the operator. 

It is time to turn from this genera] discussion of the problem and 
consider the actual] data bearing on it. It must be said, however, that 
it is by no means easy to ascertain these. To begin with, McDougall’s* 
criticism that in so many of the examples cited of auto-suggestion one 
cannot exclude the operation of hetero-suggestion is evidently justified ; 
it obviously applies to a great part of Coué’s performances. Indeed, this 
factor has also to be taken into account when a person practises ‘auto- 
suggestion’ after reading a book of instructions, for the idea of the 
authority behind this book must often play a considerable part. McDougall 
further objects to the wide application of the term ‘auto-suggestion’ to 
such phenomena as the ready acceptance of propositions which are con- 


' Idem, op. cit. S. 96. 2 Op. cit. pp. 131, 132, ete. 
3 Idem, op. cit. pp. 27, 141, ete. 4 Op. cit. p. 9. 
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gruent with any strong conative tendencies; that the wish is father to 
the thought is comprehensible without invoking any such special process 
as ‘auto-suggestion.’ Lipps! makes a similar protest, one which would 
seem to apply to a large number of the examples quoted by the various 
writers on the subject, Baudouin?, Bonnet’, Parkyn‘, etc. 

If we now attempt to exclude these two groups, a task not easy to 
carry out, what phenomena have we left that may serve our purpose? 
They would seem to reduce themselves to two. In the first place there 
are the descriptions of experiments carried out on themselves by various 
medical investigators. We have many such accounts, from Cardan§, in 
the sixteenth century, who is said to have cured himself of gout by this 
means, to Liébault’s® self-cure of migraine. The best accounts are perhaps 
those given by Baudouin’, Birot®, Bléch®, Lagrave!® and Lévy1!. On 
reading through these and other accounts one may learn something about 
the effects that are to be produced by means of ‘auto-suggestion,’ but 
very little indeed on the point at present under consideration. Practically 
no idea is mentioned on which the mind is concentrated except the 
particular ones to be ‘suggested.’ This evidently does not provide us with 
the motive force for which we are seeking, so one would infer that the 
hyper-cathexis in question must take place entirely in the unconscious. 
The inference should not be astonishing, for it will be remembered that 
the same is to a great extent true of hetero-suggestion and hypnotism. 

The second set of phenomena are those known under the name of 
auto-hypnosis. They should be more promising, for more reasons than 
one. I agree with Freud’s!* view—in contradistinction to Bernheim’s— 
that the state of suggestibility is simply a forme fruste of hypnosis. In 
any case there would seem to be better prospect of elucidating the 
psychology of either suggestion or auto-suggestion by studying the state 
in which the manifestations are magnified. It was for a similar reason 
that in my previous study of suggestion!® I largely confined myself to 
the problem of hypnotism. 

Phenomena that come into consideration from the point of view of 


1 “Suggestion und Hypnose,”’ op. cit. 8. 392. 2 Op. cit. 

3 Précis d auto-suggestion volontaire, 1911. 4 Auto-Suggestion, 1916. 

5 De Subtilitate, 1550, lib. xx1. 6 Du sommeil provoqué, 1866. 

7 Op. cit. 8 Annales du Magnétisme, 1815, t. 1. p. 253. 

® “L’auto-suggestion comme moyen thérapeutique physique et moral,’ Rev. de 
Phypnotisme, Fév. 1897. 

10 Quelques erpériences @auto-hypnotisme et Cauto-suggestion, 1890. 

UP éducation rationnelle de la volonté, 1898. 

14 Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, Engl. Transl., 1922, p. 100. 

13 Op. cit. 
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‘auto-hypnosis’ are met with in four circumstances: (1) Mediumistic 
trances. (2) Hysterical dream states. (3) Religious and mystical 
ecstasies. (4) A miscellaneous group in which states of exaltation are 
indulged in more or less as a habit, either in connection with narcotics 
or not. 

The first of these has to be excluded on the ground that in the accounts 
given of them attention is devoted almost entirely to the messages pur- 
ported to be delivered in this way, the mental state itself of the subject 
being a matter of only subordinate interest. The second state has been 
studied analytically by Freud! and Abraham?, and the latter author 
specifically draws a comparison between them and hypnosis. The con- 
clusions arrived at by these studies which interest us most here are that 
the dream states in question represent substitutive gratifications of day- 
dreams which formerly ended in masturbation. The earlier phases of the 
state are pleasurable, but the culmination, which replaces the sexual 
act once indulged in, is usually accompanied by considerable degrees of 
anxiety. The intense concentration of attention (which Abraham terms 
Besetzung, 2.e. cathexis) or self-absorption, which—just as in ‘auto- 
suggestion ’—is the counterpart of the withdrawal from the outer world, 
is exclusively concerned with the more or less conscious sexual phantasy. 
It is known that phantasies preceding or accompanying masturbation 
are predominantly incestuous in origin, hence the feeling of guilt attach- 
ing to them, so that we are led to the same conclusion here as is reached 
from the study of the ordinary hypnotic rapport, namely that the essential 
feature of such states is the revival of the infantile repressed idea of the 
parent. Indeed, Abraham? points out that these hysterical states may 
either occur spontaneously or be induced through the presence of some 
person by whom the subject feels himself to be ‘hypnotised.’ Two 
features therefore stand out here, the importance of auto-erotism and 
of incestuous attachment to the father. We also note once again the 
great difficulty of distinguishing between hetero- and auto-suggestion, 
and this must incline us to the conclusion that either there is only one 
process concerned in all the phenomena grouped under these two names 
or else, if there are two, they must be extremely closely related. 

In the third set also, the religious ecstasies, it is difficult to exclude 
the possibility of an important part being played by the idea of an 


1 “Allgemeines iiber den hysterischen Anfall,” reprinted in his Sammlung Kleiner 
Schriften, Zweite Folge, 1909. 

2 (Ober hysterische Traumzustinde,” Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, 1910, Bd. u. 8. 1. 

3 Idem, op. cit. 8. 30. 
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external person, namely God. This is, of course, more evident in the 
trances of Christian saints than in those of other mystics, but it is worthy 
of note that even in the Indian form of mysticism the word yoga is 
defined as “the experimental union of the individual with the divine!.” 
This fact need not lead us immediately to exclude the group in question 
from the category of ‘auto-hypnosis,’ but it is one to be borne well in 
mind when discussing the possible relation of hetero- to auto-suggestion. 
I do not propose here to enter on a discussion of religious ecstasy, 
especially as the material exists in a readily accessible form?. I need 
only remind you of two of its most characteristic features. The first is 
that a sexual under-current is plainly in evidence in all the accounts 
given by saints and mystics themselves, and that, as Pfister? has shown 
in his interesting study of Von Zinzendorf, the sublimations often enough 
undergo regression into the crudest sexuality. The second feature is the 
extraordinarily intense feeling of union that characterises the most 
exalted states. I will quote only one illustration of this, from Saint 
Teresa‘, the greatest expert in this field of experience. “In the orison 
of union, the soul is fully awake as regards God, but wholly asleep as 
regards things of this world and in respect of herself....She is utterly 
dead to the things of the world and lives solely in God....I do not even 
know whether in this state she has enough life to breathe. It seems to 
me she has not: or at least that if she does breathe she is unaware of it.... 
Thus does God, when he raises a soul to union with Himself, suspend the 
natural action of all her faculties. She neither sees, hears, nor understands, 
so long as she is united with God....God establishes Himself in the interior 
of this soul in such a way that when she returns to herself it is wholly 
impossible for her to doubt that she has been in God and God in her.” 
It would seem that in such orisons object-love tends to revert to the 
more primitive stage of identification, a point which we shall see to be 
of some importance. The same is apparently true for the milder states 
to which Catholics refer under the name of ‘recollection.’ 

An even closer resemblance to ‘auto-hypnosis’ is presented in the 
well-known yoga system of the East®. The two preliminary states of 
prétydhdra and dhérané correspond with the relaxation and concentration 
respectively which are the essentials in the practice of auto-suggestion. 


1 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, p. 400. 

2 Gorres, Christliche Mystik, 4 Bde, 1836-1842; Ribet, Mystiguc Dierne, 1890. 
3’ Die Frommigkeit des Grafen Ludwig von Zinzendorf, 1910. 

4 (uvres de St Teresa, Bouix édition, t. m1. pp. 421-423. 

5 On the resemblances see Kellner, Yoga: Kine Skizze, 1896. 
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The final state, called by the Vedantists samddhi and by the Buddhists 
dhydna, has been thus described?: ‘‘Then we know ourselves for what we 
truly are, free, immortal, omnipotent, loosed from the finite, and identical 
with the Atman or Universal Soul.”’ We see here a regression to the most 
primitive and uncritical form of narcissism. Some years ago I had the 
good fortune to treat a patient who had graduated highly in the yoga 
hierarchy. In the psycho-analysis of his case, which I published at 
length?, two features were specially prominent in this connection, and 
these were the same two as we noted above in respect of the hysterical 
dream states. The part played by the idea of God-father in the auto- 
hypnotic state was unmistakable, and, further, the patient manipulated 
to an extraordinary extent the various yoga instructions in terms of 
what Sadger has called secondary auto-erotism. 

The task of isolating a pure form of auto-hypnosis, and of distinguish- 
ing it from ordinary hypnosis, continues to elude us, but we will try our 
luck once more with the fourth set of phenomena indicated above. In 
the cases of this class collected by William James’, he attaches con- 
siderable importance to mystical states induced by various narcotic 
drugs, particularly alcohol, nitrous oxide and chloroform. This is worthy 
of note, for we now know the close dependence of such states on repressed 
homosexuality, and further the nearness of the latter to narcissism. Of 
the instances he quotes of sporadic and apparently spontaneous trance 
states the most perfect account is that given by John Addington Symonds, 
and those familiar with the writings of this author will remember what 
a part is played in them by repressed homosexuality. Symonds’ own 
description of the state contains the following passages: “In proportion 
as these conditions of ordinary consciousness (1.e. space, time, sensation, 
etc.) were subtracted, the sense of an underlying or essential conscious- 
ness acquired intensity. At last nothing remained but a pure, absolute, 
abstract Self. The universe became without form and void of content. 
But Self persisted, formidable in its vivid keenness, feeling the most 
poignant doubts about reality.”’ It was typical of his states of trance 
that they ended in an anxiety attack, just as the dream states described 
by Abraham. In them we get hardly any hint of the idea of an outside 
being; the whole of consciousness is confined to the idea of self. On the 
other hand, the curious personal experiences described by the Canadian 
alienist, Bucke*, have clearly a reference to the outer world. In them 

1 Vivekananda, Raja Yoga, 1896; cited by James, op. cit. p. 40. 

2 Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, 1912, Band tv. S. 564. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 387 et seq. 

* Cosmic Consciousness: A Study in the Evolution of the Human Mind, 1897. 
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he came to realise that the universe is “a living Presence,” and became 
conscious in himself of eternal life. The account he gives of his union 
with what he terms the cosmic consciousness is probably only an at- 
tenuated form of what a more strictly religious person would have felt 
to be union with God. 

What inferences may now be drawn from consideration of the data 
at our disposal? The first conclusion I think we are justified in coming 
to 1s that it is extraordinarily difficult to draw any sharp line between 
hetero- and auto-suggestion. The relationship is so very intimate as to 
make it probable that the agents operating in the two cases are merely 
variants and not distinct forces. This conclusion has more far-reaching 
consequences than might appear at first sight, so I will briefly review the 
evidence for it. It is both clinical and psychological. Clinically every 
physician who endeavours to teach his patients how to use auto-sugges- 
tion, as I did myself some twenty years ago, will probably be able to 
confirm my experience of finding how very hard it is to estimate the 
importance of the part played by the idea of the physician in the patient’s 
mind, and to distinguish between this and the other factors at work. 
The gradation between hetero- and auto-suggestion in such situations 
seems to be quite imperceptible. The same is true of the hypnoid states 
of hysteria, which may occur either in the presence of another person 
by whom the subject feels himself to be influenced or else quite spon- 
taneously. Even in the cases of religious trances we have noted the 
inter-relation between intense self-absorption on the one hand and con- 
centration on the idea of an external person on the other. Then, again, 
the actual manifestations of the two conditions are quite identical. They 
may be said to include all the effects that mental functioning can 
potentially bring about in both the mental and the physical fields, from 
the most complete delusional and hallucinatory formations in the former 
to the gravest interferences with all kinds of bodily functions in the 
latter, and in rare cases even with life itself. Psychologically the two 
conditions are quite identical but for one single point. In both there is 
a hyper-cathexis of one train of thought with hypo-cathexis of most 
others. The state of relaxation, or—to use Lipps’ more accurate termino- 
logy—of psychical inhibition, is doubtless the reason why the judgement 
of external reality can be so profoundly affected, and with this is also 
lost the criticism of endopsychic ideation, including repression. It will 
be noted that these two latter functions are two out of the six with 
which Freud credits that part of the ego which he terms the ego-ideal. 
In hetero- and auto-suggestion there is equally the consciousness of 
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surrender of the sense of will and feeling of effort. The one point in which 
the two conditions differ is in respect of the idea on which concentration 
has taken place. With hetero-suggestion we know that this is the idea 
of the Father imago!, which has been aroused through contact with a 
suitable substitute. With auto-suggestion all the evidence points to the 
idea being that of the actual Self. 

I next propose to sketch a theory that shall take into account the 
preceding considerations. If I am right in concluding that the unconscious 
hyper-cathexis is of the idea of the Father in hetero-suggestion and of 
the Self in auto-suggestion, then we must search for some point of 
intimate contact between these two ideas. A clue in this direction is 
afforded by Freud’s? formula that the hypnotist replaces the ego ideal. 
For if we enquire into the nature and origin of the ego ideal, we discover 
that it is compounded of two constituents, derived from the Father and 
the Self respectively; so that here we have a nodal point connecting the 
two ideas. 

It will be remembered that the original (primal) narcissism of the 
infant becomes in the course of development distributed in four directions, 
the actual proportion in each of these varying enormously with different 
individuals. One portion remains in an unaltered state attached to the 
real ego; this is probably the one concerned in the genesis of hypo- 
chondria. A second portion is deflected from any direct sexual goal and 
becomes attached to the idea of the parent, leading to adoration, devotion 
and general over-estimation. It is important to bear in mind that to 
begin with this process is much more a matter of narcissistic identifica- 
tion than of any form of object-love. A third is transferred on to an ideal 
ego and is one of the constituents of the ‘ego ideal.’ The fourth is 
gradually transformed into object-love. Now the second and third of 
these commonly fuse during the latency period of childhood or even 
earlier. ‘he form assumed by the resulting ego ideal is largely derived 
from the ideas and mental attitudes of the father, the bond being effected 
through the second portion of narcissistic libido mentioned above, that 
attached to what may be called the father ideal. On the other hand, the 
energy that gives the ego ideal its significance is wholly derived ultimately 
from narcissistic libido. There are three routes for this: (1) directly from 
the original narcissism of the primary ego (Third portion mentioned 
above); (2) va the attachment to the father ideal (Second portion); 


1 For the sake of simplicity, and also because it is the more important in this connection, 
the idea of the Father alone is referred to instead of that of both parents. 
2 “Group Psychology,” op. cit. p. 77. 
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(3) via the regression to narcissistic identification with the father that 
often takes place after a disappointment at the lack of gratification of 
object-love (Fourth portion). 

When the hypnotist, as Freud says, takes the place of the ego ideal, 
what happens is presumably this: the thought of him becomes identified 
in the unconscious with that of the father, and in this way the constituents 
of the ego ideal which were built up in connection with the idea of 
the father—its form and two out of the three narcissistic components 
enumerated above—are re-animated. Perhaps, incidentally, this is the 
reason why it is so difficult for the hypnotist to give effective suggestions 
that obviously conflict with the father ideal, such as criminal and immoral 
suggestions. 

Leaving for the moment this question of the mechanism whereby 
narcissism becomes re-animated, a matter to which we shall presently 
return, I wish to say a little about the effects of the process. Many 
clinicians are inclined to divide the effects of ‘auto-suggestion’ into two 
groups, which might be called pathogenic and therapeutic respectively. 
To take the pathogenic ones first: the notion is that ‘auto-suggestion’ 
may create various neurotic symptoms by allowing certain ‘morbid’ 
ideas to realise their full effects unchecked by others which normally 
would counteract them. Perhaps as good an example as any is the case 
of the oft-quoted medical student who imagined he was acquiring every 
disease except housemaid’s knee. I would recommend that we should 
not use the term ‘auto-suggestion’ for this class of phenomenon, for the 
following reasons. The essence of such symptom-formation consists in 
a conflict between repressed libidinal wishes and the repressing force 
exerted from the side of the ego, particularly of the ego ideal. From one 
point of view the symptom might roughly be called a punishment in- 
flicted on the personality by the ego for the striving towards gratification 
on the part of the repressed forbidden wishes. The fears of our medical 
student, for instance, represent the threat of castration (disease) as a 
punishment for repressed Oedipus wishes (incest with the mother and 
castration of the father). The morbid ideas that were allowed to develop 
during the reading of his text-books merely afforded suitable material 
that could be used by his ego for this purpose. So that to refer to the 
whole process as one of ‘auto-suggestion’ is to confine attention to one 
aspect of the process, and not to the most important aspect. The resultant 
symptom is only in part ego-syntonic, 7.e. in harmony with the ego, the 
repressed wishes being not at all so, while the term ‘auto-suggestion’ 
should surely be applied only to mental processes that are wholly ego- 
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syntonic. Further, one misses here the note of omnipotence so character- 
istic of the typical forms of ‘auto-suggestion.’ 

What we have called the therapeutic effects of ‘auto-suggestion,’ on 
the other hand, differ in both these respects. They are marked to begin 
with by a belief, more or less profound, in the omnipotence of thought. 
The catch formula “Every day in every way.I grow better and better”’ 
means, if it means anything, “I have only to wish to become stronger, 
handsomer, cleverer, self-confident and free from any suffering, and it 
will be so; my wishes are all-powerful and brook no obstacle.”’ Then, in 
contrast with ‘pathogenic auto-suggestion,’ the therapeutic tendencies 
in question are throughout ego-syntonic. 

Successful auto-suggestion presupposes harmony even between the 
narcissism of the ego ideal and that which has remained attached to the 
real ego. It is the conflict between the ego ideal on the one hand and the 
real ego with its associated allo-erotism on the other that is responsible 
for neurotic states. How fraught the union is with consequences we 
know from Freud’s! studies of mania. The two states in which man’s 
sense of power over both himself and his environment, and often his actual 
power, is at its maximum are, first, acute mania, and, secondly, the 
exaltation that follows on sudden conversion to a significant idea, most 
often a religious one. In both these cases, however, there has previously 
been a specially deep cleavage between the actual ego and the ego ideal, 
so that the reconciliation between the two results in a tremendous 
accession of energy through the release of the primary narcissism from 
the tyranny of the ego ideal. Yogi are reputed to display something of 
the same sense of power and self-content, which in their case is due to 
a union brought about by the more gradual process of auto-suggestion. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations I would formulate the 
following theory. SUGGESTION IS ESSENTIALLY A LIBIDINAL PROCESS: 
THROUGH THE UNIFICATION OF THE VARIOUS FORMS AND DERIVATIVES OF 
NARCISSISM THE CRITICISING FACULTY OF THE EGO IDEAL IS SUSPENDED, 
SO THAT EGO-SYNTONIC IDEAS ARE ABLE TO FOLLOW UNCHECKED THE 
PLEASURE-PAIN PRINCIPLE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PRIMITIVE BELIEF 
IN THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THOUGHT. Such ideas may either develop to their 
logical goal (beliefs, judgements, etc.) or regress to their sensorial elements 
(hallucinatory gratification). The essential part of the unification in question 
as that between the real ego and the ego ideal. The condition under which vt 
takes place 1s that the repressed allo-erotic impulses are to be renounced. 
This is made possible by a regression of their libido in the direction of auto- 


1 Idem, op. cit. pp. 107, 108. 
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erolism, which results in a further reinforcement of the narcissism. If the 
primary narcessism has been released and re-animated directly, by concentra- 
tion upon the idea of self, the process may be termed auto-suggestion; uf it 
has been preceded by a stage in which the ego ideal is resolved into the 
earlier father vdeal, the process may be termed hetero-suggestion. 

If this view proves to be correct, then the old question of whether 
most hetero-suggestion is really auto-suggestion or whether most auto- 
suggestion is really hetero-suggestion must be regarded in another per- 
spective. It is, in the first place, a much less important problem than 
has often been thought, for that the essential agent in both is narcissism 
1s a more fundamental consideration than the question of the particular 
way in which this has been mobilised in a given case. It is highly 
probable that the process of re-animating narcissism may proceed to 
varying depths in different psychological conditions; that suggestibility 
varies greatly in different persons is of course well known. The fact that 
primary narcissism is more fundamental than the father ideal itself, and 
our clinical experience that the chief part even in hetero-suggestion 1s 
played by agents within the subject’s mind, are considerations which 
incline one not to contradict Baudouin’s opinion that more weight must 
be attached to auto-suggestion than to hetero-suggestion, though one 
should add the modification that perhaps the latter process may prove 
in most cases in practice a necessary stage in the evocation of the former. 

Freud! thinks that the uncanny and enigmatic qualities that cling to 
the idea of hypnosis can be accounted for only by assuming that the 
regression to the infantile conception of the Father re-animates the 
inherited attitude towards the primal Father of the horde in savage 
times, The view here expressed could be brought into accord with this 
by supposing a similar re-animation of the well-known enormous 
narcissism of primitive man, with his absolute belief in the magical 
omnipotence of thought. 

The theory here propounded perhaps throws some light on two further 
problems, the relation of hypnosis to sleep and to ‘will-power’ respec- 
tively. That the hypnotic state is psychologically exceedingly akin to 

sleep is well known, and is indicated in the very word itself. The fact has 
given rise to much speculation, but it should become more comprehensible 
when one recollects that sleep is the most complete expression of nar- 
cissism known, 1.e. of the state which we here suppose to underlie that 
of hypnosis. 

Without wishing to embark on a discussion of the nature of will, 


1 Idem, op. cit. pp. 95-99. 
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I may briefly state my agreement with Lipps’! view that the sense of 
will, and of striving or effect altogether, really emanates from a con- 
sciousness of inhibition, or—put in more modern language—an intuition 
that in respect of the idea in question the conscious ego is inhibiting 
other, unconscious, mental processes. At all events it is plain that the 
will is specially connected with the conscious ego, and particularly the 
ego ideal. Most authors lay great stress on the practical importance, 1n 
both hetero- and auto-suggestion, of avoiding so far as possible any sense 
of effort, exercise of will-power or even of forced attention, and this might 
well be correlated with the view here expressed of the necessity for sus- 

pending the activity of the ego ideal. The exhortations of a patient’s 

relatives that he should ‘use his will-power,’ or his ‘self-control,’ 

succeed only when the strength of the ego ideal is definitely greater than 

that of the repressed libidinal wishes, as it is in the normal. It is natural 

that the relatives should ask for this desideratum, but they overlook the 

fact that the very existence of neurotic symptoms shows that in all 

probability the two sides of the conflict are more evenly matched than 

they hope. It is only rarely that much can be accomplished by simple 

methods of reinforcing the ego ideal, z.e. the repressions. 

Finally, the theory here advanced leads me to attempt some re- 
statement of our formulations regarding the mechanism of mental healing 
in general. The essential problem is the fate of the repressed allo-erotic 
(usually incestuous) impulses which conflict with the ego ideal and con- 
stitute the important dynamic factor in every neurotic symptom. Only 
a part of them can be directly sublimated, a solution which the patient 
has already tried, though, it is true, under unfavourable psychological 
conditions. Now it would seem that all possible means of dealing with 
the situation therapeutically reduce themselves ultimately to two, and 
to two only. Either the libidinal energy of these impulses can be, more 
or less completely, re-converted into the narcissism from which they 
proceeded, this being effected by a regression in an auto-erotic direction, 
or else the assimilative capacity of the ego ideal can be raised. These 
two principles are, as will be shown in a moment, mutually contradictory 
and therefore to a large extent incompatible with each other, and this 
explains why it is fundamentally impossible to combine the two methods 
of treatment based on them, those of suggestion and psycho-analysis 
respectively. One may lay down the dictum that if the patient is not 
treated by psycho-analysis he will treat himself by means of suggestion, 
or—put more fully—he will see to it that he will get treated by means 


) “Suggestion und Hypnose,”’ op. cit. S. 428, 472. 
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of suggestion whatever other views the physician may have on the 
subject. 

When a neurotic patient comes for any kind of treatment he will soon 
transfer unconsciously on to the idea of the physician various repressed 
allo-erotic tendencies, i.e. he will take the physician as a love-object 
(provided, of course, that the treatment continues long enough). If the 
treatment is not psycho-analysis one of two things will happen. The 
patient may become aware of affection for the physician. Then probably 
symptoms will improve, libido being withdrawn from them and trans- 
ferred to the idea of the physician. I suspect, however, that in these 
cases true educative treatment by suggestion or any allied method is 
rarely successful. What usually happens is that the improvement is 
dependent on continued contact with the physician, and even this has 
_ to be of a specially satisfactory kind. When the physician’s attention is 
withdrawn the symptoms tend to reappear. The alternative to this course 
of events is that the allo-erotism regresses to the stage of narcissistic 
identification with the physician, that is, the father ideal. The educative 
suggestions then made are more likely to have a lasting effect, the reason 
being that the stage to which the patient’s libidinal organisation is 
reduced approximates closely to that of true narcissism, so that when 
he leaves the physician he still has himself as a love-object. This is 
certainly the direction that most neurotics spontaneously take, for it 
spares them the suffering of symptoms, the distress at having to recognise 
their repressed allo-erotism, and the pangs of disappointed love. It is 
the great reason, as I hinted at the outset of my paper, why auto- 
suggestion 1s so widely preferred to hetero-suggestion, with all its 
potentialities of allo-erotism. The practical drawback to auto-suggestion 
clinically is that it is in so many cases harder to mobilise the narcissism 
in this way than by means of hetero-suggestion. The drawback to any 
form of suggestion is that what peace of mind it gives is purchased at 
the expense of an important part of the personality being impeded in 
development, with consequent lack of stability; the allo-erotism that 
should progress to object-love, altruism and the various sublimations of 
life regress towards auto-erotism, with all its stultifying potentialities. 

In psycho-analysis, on the other hand, the aim of the treatment is to 
effect some reconciliation—or at least tolerance—between the ego ideal 
and the repressed allo-erotism. As in other forms of treatment, the allo- 
erotic transference tends to regress to a stage in which the analyst is 
identified with the father component of the ego ideal, 2.e. with the father 
ideal, and this tendency has to be carefully watched by the analyst. 
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When the ego ideal begins to raise serious protests against accepting the 
repressed tendencies that are being brought to light by the analytic 
procedure, the well-known state of resistance ensues. Now the most 
securely entrenched form of resistance’, one to which there is a tendency 
in all analyses, is that in which the patient identifies the analyst with 
his real ego, projects on to him his own repressed mental processes, and 
then severely criticises him from the standpoint of his ego ideal. This 
situation 1s the most formidable met with in psycho-analytic work, for 
all object-relationship between analyst and patient may be suspended, 
and the analyst cannot proceed until this is re-established. As it is 
characteristically accompanied by such manifestations as arrogant con- 
ceit, the analyst often says that a limit has been set to analytic possibilities 
by the patient’s narcissism, overlooking the vital consideration that the 
narcissism is not a primary one, but has been secondarily resorted to as 
a defence against repressed allo-erotism. It may be said, therefore, that 
the success of an analysis depends very largely on the extent to which 
the analyst can manage to preserve an object-relationship to himself in 
the patient’s mind, for it is just this relationship that has to be brought 
to consciousness and harmonised with the ego ideal. 

It will thus be seen that the aims of the hypnotist and the analyst 
are diametrically opposed. The former really seeks to strengthen the 
patient’s narcissism, the latter to divert it into more developed forms of 
mental activity. The psychological situation (narcissistic identification) 
most favourable to the one aim is fatal to the other. 

I have considered here the contrast between suggestion and analysis 
in its therapeutic aspects only. It is probable, however, that it is applic- 
able over far wider fields. The contrast between auto-erotism and allo- 
erotism on which it rests, t.e. between infantilism and adult life, may be 
correlated with the whole difference in outlook and conduct between the 
mental attitude of introversion and exclusion of reality, on the one hand, 
and adjustment to the world of reality on the other: between what may 
be called the Eastern and the Western methods of dealing with life. 

2 An excellent description of the manifestations of this is given by Abraham, ‘“ Uber 


eine besondere Form des neurotischen Widerstandes gegen die psychoanalytische Methodik,”’ 
Internat. Zeitschr. f. Psychoanalyse, 1919, Bd. v. 8. 173. 


ON THE RELATION OF ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO POETIC ART} 


By C. G. JUNG. 


NoTWITHSTANDING its difficulty, the task of discussing the relation of 
analytical psychology to poetic art provides me with a not unwelcome 
occasion for defining my standpoint in regard to the much debated 
question of the relation between psychology and art generally. In spite 
of their incommensurability, both provinces are doubtless closely inter- 
related, and these connections cannot remain uninvestigated. For they 
originate from the fact that, in practice, art is a psychological activity, 
and, just in so far as this is the case, it can and, indeed, should be sub- 
jected to a psychological consideration. Art, like every other human 
activity proceeding from psychic motives, is from this angle a proper 
object for psychology. This conclusion, however, also involves a very 
obvious limitation in the application of the psychological viewpoint: 
only that portion of art which consists in the process of artistic form can be 
an object of psychology, but that which constitutes the essential nature of art 
must always lie outside its province. This other portion, namely, the problem, 
what is art in itself, can never be the object of a psychological, but only of 
an aesthetico-artistic method of approach. 

A similar distinction must also be made in the realm of religion; 
there also a psychological consideration is permissible only in respect of 
the emotional and symbolical phenomena of a religion, wherein the 
essential nature of religion is in no way involved, as indeed it cannot be. 
For were this possible, not religion alone, but art also could be treated 
as a mere subdivision of psychology. In saying this I do not mean to 
affirm that such an encroachment has not actually taken place. But 
whoever trespasses in this way clearly forgets that a similar fate can 
easily befall psychology, whose specific value and essential quality is 
entirely destroyed as soon as it is regarded as a mere brain activity, thus 
aligning it with other glandular activities, as a mere subdivision of 
physiology. In actual fact, this, as we all know, has actually occurred. 


’ A paper read before the Gesellschaft fiir deutache Sprache und Literatur, in 
Zurich, May, 1922. Translation by H. Godwin Baynes. 
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Art, by its very nature, is not science, and science is essentially not 
art; both provinces of the mind, therefore, have a reservation which is 
peculiar to them, and which can only be explained from themselves. 
Hence when we speak of the relation between psychology and art, we 
are only treating of that portion of art which without encroachment can 
be submitted to a psychological manner of approach. Whatever psycho- 
logy is able to determine about art will be confined to the psychological 
process of artistic activity, and will have nothing whatever to do with 
the innermost nature of art itself. It is as powerless in this respect as is 
the capacity of the intellect to present or even apprehend the nature of 
feeling. Moreover these two things could have no kind of existence as 
separate entities, had not their essential difference long since challenged 
recognition. The fact that in the child, the “war of faculties” not yet 
having declared itself, we find artistic, scientific, and religious possi- 
bilities still slumbering tranquilly together; or that with the primitives 
dispositions towards art, science, and religion still maintain an un- 
differentiated co-existence in the chaos of the magical mentality; or 
that, finally, with animals, no trace of “mind” can as yet be discerned, 
but merely “natural instinct.”” All these facts hold no shadowof evidence 
for that essential unity of nature in art and science which could alone 
justify a reciprocal subsumption, or in other words, a reduction of the 
one into the other. For if we go far enough back in the state of mental 
development for the essential differences of the individual provinces of 
the mind to have become altogether invisible, we have not thereby reached 
a deeper principle of their unity, but merely an earlier evolutionary state 
of undifferentiation in which neither province can be said to have a 
separate existence. But this elementary state is not a principle from which 
any conclusion regarding the nature of later and more highly developed 
states might be inferred, notwithstanding, as is indeed always the case, 
that a direct descent can be demonstrated. The scientific attitude will 
naturally and constantly tend to overlook the nature of a differentiation 
in favour of a causal derivation, and will strive to subordinate the 
former to an idea that is certainly more general, but at the same time 
more elementary. 

These reflections seem to me not inappropriate at the present time, 
for there have been frequent demonstrations of late, how poetic art- 
works in particular may be submitted to an interpretation that corre- 
sponds precisely with this reduction to elementary conditions. Granted 
that the determinants of the artistic creation, the material and its 
individual treatment, can, for instance, be traced back to the personal 
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relations of the poet with his parents. Yet nothing is, thereby, gained for 
the understanding of his art, since we can perform the same reduction 
in every other possible case, and not the least in cases of pathological 
disorder. Neuroses and psychoses are also reducible to infantile relations 
with the parents, as are good and bad habits, convictions, qualities, 
passions, especial interests and so forth. But we are surely not entitled 
to assume that all these very different things must, therefore, have one 
and the same explanation; for were this so, we should be driven to con- 
clude that they were in actual fact one and the same thing. Thus, if 
@ work of art and a neurosis are explained in precisely similar terms, 
either the art-work must be a neurosis, or the neurosis a work of art. 
A8 @ paradoxical play upon words such a facon de parler might pass 
muster, but a healthy human reason must assuredly revolt at the notion 
of art- work and neurosis being placed within the same category. To take 
the most extreme case, only an analysing physician viewing a neurosis 
through the spectacles of a professional bias could come to regard it as 
& work of art. But it would never occur to a thinking lay mind to con- 
found art with a morbid phenomenon, in spite of the undeniable fact 
that the origin of a work of art must confess to similar psychological 
Preconditions as a neurosis. This is only natural, since certain psychic 
Preconditions are universally present, and furthermore, because of the 
relative similarity of human conditions of life, these are constantly the 
same, whether in the case of a nervous intellectual, a poet, or a normal 
human being. All, doubtless, have had parents, all have a so-called 
father and mother-complex, all have the onus of sexuality and, therewith, 
certain general and typical human difficulties. That one poet is influenced 
more by the relation with the father, another by the tie to the mother, 
while a third reveals unmistakable traces of repressed sexuality in his 
work's ; all this can be said equally well not only of every neurotic, but 
also Of every normal human being. Hence nothing specific is thereby 
ened for the judgment of a work of art. At most our knowledge of the 
histori ¢ preconditions will have been somewhat broadened and deepened. 
The School of medical psychology inaugurated by Freud has certainly 
endeq to inspire the literary historian to bring certain qualities of the 
indivi qual work of art into relation with the personal and intimate life 
of the poet. But thereby nothing more has been said than what the 
Sclentific treatment of poetic works had long since revealed, viz. the 
Presexy ce of certain threads, woven by the personal and intimate life of 

© P<>et—whether with or without conscious intention—into the fabric 
of his work. But the works of Freud may conceivably enable a more 
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penetrating and exhaustive demonstration of those influences, reaching 
back even as far as earliest childhood, which may affect the artistic 
creation. 

When employed with taste and common sense, such treatment often 
provides an attractive general picture of the way in which, on the one 
hand, the artistic creation is interwoven in, while, on the other, it re- 
emerges from the personal life of the artist. 

To this extent the so-called psycho-analysis of art-works is in no 
essential way distinguished from a penetrating and skilfully shaded 
psychologico-literary analysis. The difference is at most a question of 
degree, although it may occasionally astound us by indiscreet conclusions 
and references which a rather more delicate touch, or a certain feeling 
of tact might easily have avoided. This lack of delicacy in dealing with 
the all-too-human element, which seems to be a professional peculiarity 
of medical psychology, was perfectly understood by Mephistopheles: 
“So may you finger everything and welcome, round which another 
prowls for years and years’”—although unfortunately not always to 
their own advantage. The possibility of daring conclusions may easily 
lead the way to regrettable lapses. A little touch of scandal often flavours 
a biography, but a little more becomes nasty inquisitiveness, a catastrophe 
of good taste beneath the cloak of science. Our interest is unwittingly 
diverted from the work of art and gets lost in the mazy, labyrinthine 
confusion of psychic preconditions; the poet becomes a clinical case, 
even serving on occasion as a curious example of psychopathy sexualis. 
But therewith the psycho-analysis of the art-work has also turned aside 
from its objective, and the discussion has strayed into a province that 
is as broad as mankind, and not in the smallest degree specific for the 
artist, and, hence, possessing even less relevance to his art. 

This kind of analysis brings the work of art into the sphere of general 
human psychology, whence everything else besides art may proceed. 
An explanation of a work of art obtained in this way is just as great a 
futility as is the statement “every artist is a narcissist.” Every man who 
pursues his own line to the limit of his powers is a “narcissist ’’—if indeed 
it is at all permissible to use a concept so specifically coined for the 
pathology of neuroses in this wider application—hence such a statement 
says nothing, it merely surprises in the manner of a bon-mot. Because 
this kind of analysis is in no sense concerned with the art-work itself, 
but is always striving, with the instinct of a mole, to bury itself as 
quickly as possible in the murky back-ground of the human psyche, it 
always finds itself in that same common earth which unites all mankind. 
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Accordingly its explanations possess an indescribable monotony—that 
same tedious recital, in short, which can daily be heard in certain medical 
consulting rooms. 

The reductive method of Freud is purely a method of medical treat- 
ment, having for its object a morbid and figurative product. This 
morbid creation has taken the place of normal accomplishment, and 
hence must be broken down before the way can be cleared to a sound 
adaptation. In this case the process of leading-back to a general human 
basis is entirely appropriate. But when applied to the work of art, this 
method leads to the results depicted above. From beneath the shim- 
mering robe of art it extracts the naked commonness of the elementary 
Homo sapiens, to which species the poet also belongs. The golden sem- 
blance of sublime creation we were about to discuss is blotted out, for 
its essence is lost when we try to seize it in those same hard-etched lines 
with which we depict the deceptive, phantastic products of hysteria. 

Such a cross-section is, of course, interesting, and might conceivably 
possess an equal scientific value with a post-mortem examination of the 
brain of Nietzsche, which might certainly teach us the particular atypical 
form of paralysis from which he died. But what has this to do with 
darat hustra? Whatever may have been its subterranean background, 
is this not a world in itself beyond the sphere of all-too-human imper- 
fections, beyond the world of migraine and cerebral atrophy? 

I have spoken hitherto of Freud’s reductive method without stating 
with any particularity in what the method consists. It has to do with 
4 medico-psychological technique for the investigation of morbid psychic 
phenomena. This technique is exclusively occupied with ways and means 
for circumventing or peering through the conscious foreground in order 
to reach the so-called unconscious, or psychic background. It is based 
Upon the assumption that the neurotic patient is repressing certain 
psychic contents from consciousness because of their incompatibility or 
consistency with conscious values. This incompatibility is regarded 
48 8 Moral one; accordingly, the repressed contents must bear a corre- 
spond ingly negative character, namely, infantile-sexual, obscene, or even 
crimim al. It is these qualities that render them so distasteful to con- 
Sclous ress. Since no man is perfect, it is clear that everyone must possess 
such & background whether the fact be admitted or not. Hence it can be 
disclosed in all cases if only we apply the technique of interpretation 
elaborated by Freud. 

I cannot, of course, enter here into the details of the technique. A 
few in timations as to its nature must suffice. The unconscious hack eround 
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does not remain inactive, but betrays itself by certain characteristic 
effects upon the conscious contents. For example, it creates phantasy- 
products of a peculiar quality, which are in most cases easily referable to 
certain subterranean sexual representations. Or it effects certain charac- 
teristic disturbances of the conscious process, which are likewise reducible 
to repressed contents. A most important source for the knowledge of 
unconscious contents is provided by dreams, which: are direct products 
of the activity of the unconscious. The essential factor of Freud’s 
reductive method consists in the fact, that it collects all the circumstantial 
evidence of the unconscious backgrounds, and, through the analysis and 
interpretation of this material, reconstructs the elementary, unconscious, 
instinctive processes. Those conscious contents which give us a clue, 
as it were, to the unconscious backgrounds are by Freud incorrectly 
termed symbols. These are not true symbols, however, since according to 
his teaching, they have merely the rdéle of signs or symptoms of the back- 
ground processes. The true symbol differs essentially from this, and 
should be understood as the expression of an intuitive perception which 
can as yet neither be apprehended better nor expressed differently. When, 
for example, Plato expresses the whole problem of the theory of cognition 
in his metaphor of the cave, or when Christ expresses the idea of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in his parables, these are genuine and true symbols, 
namely, attempts to express a thing, for which there exists as yet no 
verbal concept. If we were to interpret Plato’s metaphor in the manner of 
Freud, we should naturally come to the uterus, and we should have 
proved that even the mind of Plato was still deeply stuck in the primeval 
levels of “infantile sexuality.” But in so doing we should also remain in 
total ignorance of what Plato actually created from the primitive ante- 
cedents of his philosophical intuition; we should, in fact, carelessly have 
overlooked his most essential product, merely to discover that he had 
“infantile” phantasies like every other mortal. Such a conclusion could 
possess value only for the man who regards Plato as a super-human being, 
and who is therefore able to find a certain satisfaction in the fact that 
even Plato was also a man. But who would want to regard Plato as a 
god? Surely only a man who is afflicted by the tyranny of infantile 
phantasies, in other words, a neurotic mentality. For such an one the re- 
duction to universal human truths is profitable on medical grounds. But 
the real meaning of the Platonic parable is completely beyond his grasp. 

I have purposely lingered over the relation between medical psycho- 
analysis and the work of art, because I want to emphasize the point, 
that this kind of psycho-analysis is, at the same time, also the Freudian 
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doctrine. Freud himself by his rigid dogmatism has seen to it, that the 
two fundamentally different things should be regarded by the public as 
identical. Yet this technique may be employed with benefit in certain 
medical cases without any corresponding necessity to exalt it to the 
level of a doctrine. Indeed against this doctrine we are bound to raise 
vigorous objections. The assumptions it rests upon are quite arbitrary. 
In no sense, for example, are the neuroses exclusively based upon sexual 
repression, and the same holds good for the psychoses. There is no 
foundation for saying, that dreams merely contain repressed wishes whose 
incompatibility requires them to be disguised by a hypothetical dream- 
censor. The Freudian technique, in so far as it remains under the in- 
fluence of its own one-sided and therefore erroneous hypotheses, is 
patently arbitrary. 

Before analytical psychology can do justice to the work of art, it 
must entirely rid itself of medical prejudice, for the art work is not a 
morbidity, and demands, therefore, a wholly different orientation from 
the medical. The physician must naturally seek the prime cause of a 
sickness in order to eradicate it, if possible, by the roots, but just as 
naturally must the psychologist adopt an entirely contrary attitude 
towards the work of art. He will not raise the question, which for the 
art-work is quite superfluous, as to its undoubted general antecedents, 
its basic human determinants, but he will enquire into the meaning of 
the work, and will be concerned with its preconditions only in so far as 
they are necessary for the understanding of its meaning. Personal 
causality has as much and as little to do with the work of art, as has the 
soil with the plant that springs from it. Doubtless we may learn to 
understand some peculiarities of the plant by becoming familiar with the 
character of its habitat. And for the botanist this is, in fact, an important 
component of his knowledge. But nobody will maintain that therewith 
all the essentials relating to the plant itself have been recognised. The 
personal orientation which is demanded by the problem of personal 
causality, is out of place in the presence of the work of art, just because 
the work of art is not a human being, but is essentially supra-personal. 
It is a thing which has no personality, hence for it the personal is no 
criterion. Indeed the especial significance of the genuine art-work lies 
in the fact, that it has successfully rid itself of the restraints and blind 
alleys of the personal and breathes an air infinitely remote from the short- 
winded perishableness of the merely personal. 

I must confess from personal experience, that it is no light matter for 
the physician to lay aside his professional spectacles in presence of the 
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work of art, while at the same time clearing his judgment of the current 
biological causality. I have learnt, however, to understand that a 
psychology with a purely biological orientation can with a certain 
measure of justification be applied to men, but never to the true work of 
art, hence still less to man as creator. A purely causalistic psychology is 
only able to reduce every human individual to a member of the species 
Homo sapiens, since its entire range is limited to that which is either 
transmitted or derived. But the art-work is not only transmitted and 
derived—it is a creative reorganisation of those very determinants to 
which a causalistic psychology must always reduce it. The plant is not 
a mere product of the soil, but a living creative process centred in itself, 
the essence of which has nothing to do with the character of the soil. 
In the same way the art-work must be regarded as a creative formation, 
freely making use of every precondition. Its meaning and its own in- 
dividual particularity rests in itself, and not in its preconditions; in truth 
one might almost say, it is a being that uses man and his personal dis- 
positions merely as a cultural medium or soil, whose forces it disposes 
according to its own laws, while shaping itself to the fulfilment of its 
own creative purpose. 

But here I am anticipating somewhat, since I have in mind a parti- 
cular class of art-work, which I have first to introduce. For not every 
work of art is produced under this constellation. There are works, verse 
as well as prose writings, which proceed wholly from the author’s in- 
tention and resolve to produce this or that effect. In this case the author 
submits his material to a definite treatment that is both directed and 
purposeful; he adds to it and subtracts from it, emphasizing one effect, 
modifying another, laying on this colour here, that there, with the most 
careful weighing of their possible effects, and with constant observance 
of the laws of beautiful form and style. To this labour the author brings 
his keenest judgment, and selects his expression with the most complete 
freedom. In his view his material is only material, and entirely subject 
to his artistic purpose; he wills to present this and nothing else. In this 
activity the poet is simply identical with the creative process, whether 
he has willingly placed himself at the head of the creative movement, 
or whether this has so entirely seized upon him as a tool or instrument 
that all consciousness of the fact has escaped him. He 1s the creative 
process itself, standing completely in it and undifferentiated from it, 
with all his aims and all his powers. There is no need, I think, to bring 
before you examples of this identity, either from the history of literature 
or from the poets’ own confessions, 
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Doubtless, also, I tell you nothing new when I speak of the other 
class of art-works which flow more or less spontaneous and perfect 
from the author’s pen. They come as it were fully arrayed into the world, 
as Pallas Athene sprang from the head of Zeus. These works positively 
impose themselves upon the author, his hand is, as it were, seized, his 
pen writes things that his mind perceives with amazement. The work 
brings with it its own form, what he would add to it is declined, what he 
does not wish to admit is forced upon him. While his consciousness 
stands disconcerted and empty before the phenomenon, he is over- 
whelmed with a flood of thoughts and images which it was never his aim 
to beget, and which his will would never have fashioned. Yet in spite 
of himself he is forced to recognize that in all this his Self is speaking, 
that his innermost nature is revealing itself, uttering things that he 
would never have entrusted to his tongue. He can only obey and follow 
the apparently foreign impulse, feeling that his work is greater than 
himself, and therefore has a power over him which he is quite unable to 
command. He 1s not identical with the process of creative formation; he 
is himself conscious of the fact that he stands as it were underneath his 
work, or at all events beside it, as though he were another person who 
had fallen within the magic circle of a foreign will. 

When we are speaking of the psychology of a work of art, before all 
else we must bear in mind these two entirely different possibilities of the 
ongin of a work, since much that is of the greatest importance for psycho- 
logical judgment hangs upon this discrimination. This antithesis was 
also sensed by Schiller; he sought, as we all know, to embrace it with the 
concept, sentimental and naive. The choice of his expression is probably 
based upon the fact, that he had mainly the poetic activity in view. 
Psychologically we term the former kind introverted, the latter extra- 
verted. The introverted attitude is characterized by an upholding of 
the subject with his conscious ends and aims against the claims and 
pretensions of the object; the extraverted attitude, on the contrary, is 
distinguished by a subordination of the subject to the claims of the 
object. In my view, Schiller’s dramas give a good idea of the introverted 
attitude to material, as also do most of his poems. The material is 
mastered by the aim of the poet. For the opposite attitude the second 
part of Faust gives us a good illustration. Here the material distinguishes 
itself by its refractory obstinacy. A still more striking example must be 
Nietzsche’s ‘Zarathustra,’ wherein the author himself observes how 
“one became two.” 

You will perhaps have sensed from my way of presenting the matter, 
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that a considerable displacement of psychological standpoint has taken 
place, for now I am no longer speaking of the poet as a person, but of 
the creative process which moves him. The accent of interest has been 
shifted to the latter factor, while the former comes into consideration, 
as it were, only as a reacting object. When the consciousness of the 
author is not identical with the creative process, this is at once clear, 
but in the first-mentioned instance the opposite appears at first to be 
the case; here the author is apparently the creator himself, of his own 
free will and without the smallest compulsion. He is perhaps fully 
convinced of his own freedom, and will not be disposed to allow that his 
creation is not also his will, from which, in conjunction with his know- 
ledge, he believes it to be exclusively derived. 

Here we encounter a question which we are quite unable to answer 
from what the poet himself tells us about the manner of his creating. 
It is really a scientific problem which psychology alone can solve. For 
it might also be the case, as indeed I have already lightly hinted at, that 
the poet who while apparently creating consciously and spontaneously 
out of himself, producing only what he intends, is nevertheless, in spite 
of his consciousness, so caught up by the creative impulse, that he is 
as little aware of any other will, as the other type can be said to have any 
direct appreciation of his own will in the apparently foreign inspiration, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that it is manifestly the voice of his 
own Self. In this case his conviction of the unconditioned freedom of his 
creating would be an illusion of consciousness—he fancies he is swimming, 
whereas an invisible stream bears him along. 

In no sense is this doubt an airy phantasy; it is founded upon the 
experience of analytical psychology. For analytical investigation of the 
unconscious has disclosed an abundance of possibilities where conscious- 
ness 18 not only influenced by the unconscious, but is actually led by it. 
The doubt therefore is justified. Yet where may we find evidence for 
the possible assumption, that a conscious poet may also be taken captive 
by his work? The proof may be of two kinds, direct or indirect. Direct 
proof would be found in those cases, where the poet, in what he believes 
he is saying, says, either more or less obviously, more than he himself is 
aware of. Such cases are none too seldom. Indirect proof would be 
found in cases, where behind the apparent spontaneity of the production 
there stands a higher “must,” which reveals the imperative nature of its 
demand whenever a voluntary renunciation to the creative activity 
takes place, or where difficult psychic complications immediately inter- 
vene in the event of an arbitrary interruption of the artistic production. 
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Practical analysis of artists invariably shows, not only the strength of 
the creative impulse springing from the unconscious, but also its splenetic 
and arbitrary character. We have only to turn to any of the biographies 
of the great artists to find abundant evidence of how the creative urge 
works upon them so imperiously, as actually to absorb every human 
impulse, yoking everything to the service of the work, even at the cost 
of health and common human happiness! The unborn work in the soul 
of the artist is a force of Nature that effects its purpose, either with 
tyrannical might or with that subtle cunning which Nature brings to the 
achievement of her end, quite regardless of the personal weal or woe of 
the man who is the vehicle of the creative force. The creative energy 
lives and waxes in the man, as a tree in the earth from which it exacts 
its nourishment. It might be well, therefore, to regard the creative 
process as a living thing, implanted, as it were, within the souls of men. 
Analytical psychology calls this an autonomous complex, which, being 
a detached portion of the psyche, leads an independent psychic life, 
withdrawn from the hierarchy of consciousness, and, in accordance with 
its energic value or force, may appear as a mere disturbance of the 
voluntarily directed process of consciousness, or the ego as a super- 
ordinated authority, may take it bodily into its service. The latter 
therefore would be the poet who is identified with the creative process, 
who at once acquiesces whenever the unconscious “must” threatens. 
But the other poet, to whom the creative element appears almost as a 
foreign power, is a man for who some reason or other is unable to acquiesce, 
and is, accordingly, caught by the “must” unawares. 

It might be expected that this heterogeneity of its genesis would also 
be felt in a work of art. For in one case we have to do with a purposeful 
production, accompanied and directed by consciousness, to the making 
of which every consideration as to the form and effect intended 
has been freely given, while in the other we are dealing with an event 
proceeding from unconscious nature, something which effects its aim 
without the smallest contribution from human consciousness, sometimes, 
indeed, arbitrarily imposing its form and effect in spite of the latter. Thus 
we should expect in the former case, that nowhere would the work tran- 
scend the limits of conscious understanding, that its effect would, as 
it were, be spent within the framework of the author’s intention, and 
that in no way would its expression exceed the author’s deliberate 
purpose. In the latter case we should have to conceive of something of 
& supra-personal character which transcends the range of conscious 
understanding in the same degree as the author’s consciousness is with- 
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drawn from the development of his work. We should expect a certain 
strangeness of form and shape, thoughts which can only be apprehended 
by intuition, a language pregnant with meanings, whose expressions 
would have the value of genuine symbols, because they are the best 
possible expressions of something as yet unknown—bridges thrown out 
towards an invisible shore. 

These criteria are, on the whole, decisive. Wherever it is a question 
of an admittedly intended work with consciously selected material, it 
should correspond with the first-named qualities, and similarly in the 
latter case. The familiar example of Schiller’s dramas, on the one hand, 
and the second part of Faust, on the other, or better still Zarathustra, 
should illustrate what has been said. I would not, however, pledge myself 
to classify the work of an unknown poet into either of these classes, 
without previously having made a rather searching enquiry into the 
poet’s personal relation to his work. The knowledge as to whether a 
poet belongs to the introverted or to the extraverted type of man is 
not enough, since both types have the possibility of producing, in the 
one case in the extraverted, and, in the other, in the introverted attitude. 
In particular this is to be observed with Schiller, in the difference between 
his poetical and his philosophical works; with Goethe in the contrast 
between his perfectly formed poems and his obvious struggle in the 
shaping of his material in the second part of Faust; with Nietzsche in the 
difference between his aphorisms and the coherent stream of Zarathustra. 
The same poet may have quite different attitudes towards his various 
works, and the particular standard to be applied must be made dependent 
upon the particular relation prevailing at the time of production. 

This question, as we now see, is infinitely complicated. But the 
complication is still further aggravated when our judgment must also 
embrace the above mentioned considerations, concerning the case of the 
poet who 1s identical with the creative impulse. Should it chance that 
the conscious and purposeful manner of production, with all its apparent 
consciousness and purposefulness, is nevertheless a mere subjective 
illusion of the poet, then his work will also possess the same symbolical 
qualities, passing into the indefinable, and thus transcending con- 
temporary consciousness. But in this case these qualities would remain 
hidden, for the reader would, likewise, be unable to reach beyond the 
limits of the author’s consciousness, which are themselves fixed by 
the spirit of his time. He, too, moves within the confines of contemporary 
consciousness, with small hope of availing himself of some Archimedian 
point outside the orbit of his world, by which he could raise, as it were, 
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his contemporary consciousness from its hinges. For nothing short of 
this would enable him to recognise the symbol in a work of this kind; 
the symbol being the possibility and intimation of a meaning higher and 
wider than our present powers of comprehension can seize. 

This question, as we remarked, is somewhat delicate. Indeed, I am 
raising it only that the possible significance of a work of art might not 
be fettered or restricted by my typification, even though apparently it 
intends neither to be nor to say anything except what it obviously is 
and says. Nevertheless it commonly happens, that a poet long dead 1s 
suddenly rediscovered. This happens when our conscious development 
has reached a higher level, from which standpoint the ancient poet can 
tell us something new. It was always present in his work, but it remained 
a hidden symbol, that only a renewal of the spirit of the time permits us to 
read and to understand. It demanded other and fresher eyes; just because 
the old ones could see in it only the things they were accustomed to see. 
Experiences such as these should caution us to be circumspect, since they 
give a certain justification to the view I developed above; whereas the 
admittedly symbolic work does not demand this subtlety. In its intuitive 
language it almost seems to say: “I am really meaning more than I 
actually say, my meaning carries further than my words.” Here we may 
lay our hand upon the symbol, although a satisfying solution of the 
riddle still escapes us. The symbol remains a perpetual reproach to our 
subsequent thoughts and feelings. Surely this explains the fact, that the 
symbolical work is more stimulating, drives, as it were, more deeply into 
us, and therefore seldom permits us a purely aesthetic enjoyment of it; 
whereas the work that is manifestly not symbolic appeals much more 
vividly to our aesthetic sensibility, because it offers us an harmonious 
vision of fulfilment. 

But, you may ask, what contribution can analytical psychology make 
to the root-problem of artistic “creation,” 2.e. the mystery of the creative 
energy? All that we have spoken of hitherto is in fact merely psychological 
. phenomenology. Since “no creative mind can penetrate the inner soul 
of Nature,”’ you will surely not expect the impossible from our psychology 
namely, a valid explanation of that great mystery of life, which we 
immediately feel in the creative impulse. Like every other science, 
psychology has only a modest contribution to make towards the better 
and deeper understanding of the phenomena of life, but it is no nearer 
than its sisters to absolute knowledge. 

We have spoken so much of the significance and meaning of the work 
of art, that one can hardly suppress the theoretical doubt, whether in 
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fact art does “signify.” Perhaps art itself does not intend to “signify,” 
contains no sort of “meaning,” at least not in the sense in which we are 
now speaking of “meaning.” Perhaps it is ike Nature, which simply zs, 
without any intention to “signify.” Is “meaning” necessarily more 
than mere interpretation “secreted” into it through the need of an 
intellect hungry for meaning? Art—one might say—is beauty, and 
therein finds its true aim and fulfilment. It needs no meaning. The 
question of meaning possesses nothing productive for art. When I enter 
the sphere of art I must certainly submit to the truth of this statement. 
But when we are speaking of the relation of psychology to the work of 
art, we are standing outside the realm of art, and here it is impossible for 
us not to speculate; we must interpret, so that things may acquire 
meaning, otherwise we should be quite unable to think about them. We 
must resolve life and happening, all that fulfils itself in itself, into images, 
meanings, concepts; thereby deliberately detaching ourselves from the 
living mystery. As long as we are caught up im the creative element 
itself, we neither see nor understand ; indeed we must not begin to under- 
stand, for nothing is more damaging and dangerous to immediate ex- 
perience than cognition. For the purpose of cognition we must detach 
ourselves from the creative process, and regard it from without; only 
then does it become a picture that expresses meanings. Then we not only 
may—but indeed we must speak of “meaning.” And in so doing, what 
was before pure phenomenon becomes something which, in association 
with other phenomena, means something; it plays a definite rdle, serves 
certain ends, brings about effects fraught with meaning. And when we 
can see all this we get the feeling of having understood and explained 
something. And thus is the need of science recognised. 

When, just now, we likened the art-work to a tree growing from the 
nourishing earth, we might with equal justice have chosen the still more 
familiar metaphor of the child in its mother’s womb. But there is a 
certain lameness about all comparisons; in place of metaphors, therefore, 
let us make use of the more precise terminology of science. You will. 
remember that I described the work existing in statu nascendi as an 
autonomous complex. This concept is used merely to distinguish all 
those psychic formations which, at first, are developed quite unconsciously, 
and only from the moment when they attain threshold-value are able 
to break through into consciousness. The association which they then 
make with consciousness has not the importance of an assimilation, but 
rather of a perception; which means to say, that the autonomous 
complex, although certainly perceived, cannot be subjected to conscious 
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control, whether in the form of inhibition or of voluntary reproduction. 
The autonomy of the complex reveals itself in the fact, that 1t appears 
or vanishes when and in such guise as accords with its own indwelling 
tendency; it is independent of the option of consciousness. The creative 
complex shares this peculiarity with every other autonomous complex. 
It is, moreover, at this point that the possibility of an analogy with 
morbid psychic processes presents itself, for the latter class (and mental 
disorders in particular) are especially distinguished by the appearance 
of autonomous complexes. The divine frenzy of the artist has a perilously 
real relation to morbid states without being identical with them. The 
analogy consists in the presence of an autonomous complex. The fact 
of such a presence, however, proves nothing either for or against the 
morbid hypothesis, since normal men also submit either temporarily or 
permanently to the tyranny of autonomous complexes. This fact is 
simply one of the normal peculiarities of the psyche, and for a man to be 
unaware of the existence of an autonomous complex merely betrays a 
higher degree of unconsciousness. For instance, every typical attitude, " 
that is to a certain extent differentiated, shows a tendency to become an 
autonomous complex, and in the majority of cases actually becomes one. 


Every instinct too has more or less the character of an autonomous | — 


complex. In itself, therefore, there is nothing morbid in an autonomous 
complex, only its stored-up energy and disturbing appearance on the 
scene involve suffering and illness. 

How does an autonomous complex arise? From some cause or 
another—a closer investigation of which would at this point lead us too 
far afield—a hitherto unconscious region of the psyche is thrown into 
activity; this activation brings about a certain development and exten- 
sion through the inclusion of related associations. The energy employed 
in this operation is naturally withdrawn from consciousness, unless the 
latter prefers to identify itself with the complex. But where this is not 
the case there results, what Janet has termed an “abaissement du niveau 
mental.” The intensity of conscious interests and activities gradually 
fades, whereupon, either an apathetic inactivity—a condition very 
common with artists—or a regressive development of the conscious 
functions takes place, z.e. a descent to their infantile and archaic pre- 
stages, hence something akin to a degeneration. The “parties inférieures 
des fonctions” force themselves to the front, the instinctive rather than 
the ethical, the naively infantile instead of the deliberated and mature, 
the unadapted in place of the adapted. This also is shown in the lives 
of many artists. From the energy thus withdrawn from the conscious 
control of the personality the autonomous complex develops. 
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But i: what does the autonomous creative complex consist? Of this 
we can know next to nothing so long as the completed work offers us no 
insight into its foundations. The work gives us a finished picture in the 
widest sense. This picture is accessible to analysis, just in so far as we 
are able to appreciate it as a symbol. But in so far as we are not able to 
discover any symbolic value in it, we have thereby ascertained that, for 
us at least, it means no more than it obviously says—in other words: 
so far as we are concerned it is no more than it seems. I use the word 
“seems,” because it is conceivable that our own bias forbids any wider 
appreciation of it. At all events in the Jatter case we can find no motive 
and no point of attack for analysis. In the former case, however, a phrase 
of Gerhart Hauptmann will come to our minds almost with the force 
of an axiom: “Poetry means the distant echo of the primitive word 
behind our veil of words.” Translated into psychological language, our 
first question would run: to which primordial image of the collective 
unconscious can we trace the image we see developed in the work of art? 

This question demands elucidation in more than one respect. As I 
have already observed, the case here assumed is that of a symbolical 
art-work, a work, therefore, whose source is not to be found in the 
personal unconscious of the author, but in that sphere of unconscious 
mythology whose primordial images are the common heritage of man- 
kind. Accordingly, I have termed this sphere the collective unconscious, 
thereby distinguishing it from a personal unconscious, which I regard as 
the totality of those psychic processes and contents which in themselves 
are not only accessible to consciousness, but would often be conscious 
were they not subjected to repression as a result of mcompatibility, 
and, therefore, artificially suppressed beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness. From this sphere also art receives tributaries, dark and turbid 
though they be, and when paramount they make the work of art more 
a symptomatic than a symbolical product. This kind of art might con- 
ceivably be left without injury or regret, to the Freudian purgative 
method. 

In contrast to the personal unconscious which is, in a sense, a relatively 
superficial stratum immediately below the threshold of consciousness, 
the collective unconscious is under normal conditions quite incapable of 
consciousness, and hence by no analytical technique can it be brought 
to conscious recollection, being neither repressed nor forgotten. In itself, 
the collective unconscious cannot be said to exist at all; that is to say, it 
is nothing but a possibility, that possibility, in fact, which from pri- 
mordial time has found expression in the definite form of mnemic 
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images or anatomical structure. It is inherited in the structure of the 
brain. It does not yield inborn ideas, but inborn possibilities of ideas, 
which also set definite bounds to the most daring phantasy. It provides 
categories of phantasy-activity, ideas a priori, as it were, the existence 
of which cannot be determined without experience. In finished or shaped 
material it appears only as the regulative principle of its shaping, 7.e. 
only through the conclusion derived a posterior: from the perfected work 
of art are we able to reconstruct the primitive foundation of the pri- 
mordial image. The primordial image or archetype is a figure, whether 
it be daemon, man, or process, which repeats itself in the course of history, 
wherever creative phantasy is freely manifested. Essentially, therefore, 
it is a mythological figure. If we subject these images to a closer in- 
vestigation, we discover that they are, in a sense, the formulated resultants 
of countless typical experiences of our ancestors. They are, as it were, 
the psychic residua of numberless experiences of the same type. They 
depict millions of individual experiences in the average, presenting a 
kind of picture of the psychic life, distributed and projected into the 
manifold shapes of the mythological pandemonium. These mythological 
forms, however, are in themselves themes of creative phantasy that 
still await their translation into conceptual language, of which as yet 
there exist only laborious beginnings. Such concepts, for the most part 
still to be created, could provide us with an abstract, scientific under- 
standing of the unconscious processes which are the roots of the primordial 
images. Each of these images contains a piece of human psychology and 
human destiny, a relic of suffering and delight which has happened 
countless times in our ancestral story, and, on the average, follows ever 
the same course. It is like a deeply graven river-bed in the soul, in which 
the waters of life, that had spread hitherto with groping and uncertain 
course over wide but shallow surfaces, suddenly become a mighty river, 
just when that particular concatenation of circumstances comes about 
which from immemorial time has contributed to the realisation of the 
primordial image. The moment when the mythological situation appears 
is always characterised by a peculiar emotional intensity; it is as though 
chords in us were touched which had never resounded before, or as though 
forces were unchained of whose existence we had never dreamed. The 
struggle for adaptation is a laborious matter, because we have constantly 
to be dealing with individuals, 2.e. atypical conditions. It is no wonder 
then, that at the moment when a typical situation occurs, either we are 
suddenly aware of a quite extraordinary release, as though transported, 
or we are seized upon as by an overwhelming power. At such moments 
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we are no longer individuals, but the race, the voice of all mankind 
resounds in us. The individual man, therefore, is never able to use his 
powers to their fullest range, unless there comes to his aid one of those 
collective presentations we call ideals, which liberates in his soul all the 
hidden forces of instinct, to which the ordinary conscious will can alone 
never gain access. The most effective ideals are always more or less 
transparent variants of the archetype. This is very noticeable in the 
fact, that such ideals have so great a liability to allegorisation, e.g. the 
motherland as the mother, wherein of course the allegory contmbutes 
not the smallest motive-power, which finds its source in the symbolic 
value of the motherland-idea. The corresponding archetype in this case 
is the so-called “ participation mystique” of the primitive with the soil 
on which he dwells, and which alone holds the spirit of his ancestors. 
Exile spells misery. 

Every relation to the archetype, whether through experience or the 
mere spoken word, is “stirring,” 2.e. it 1s effective, it calls up a stronger 
voice than our own. The man who speaks with primordial images speaks 
with a thousand tongues, he entrances and overpowers, while at the same 
time he uplifts the idea he is trying to express above the occasional and 
the transitory into the sphere of the ever-existing; he exalts personal 
destiny into the destiny of mankind, thus evoking all those beneficent 
forces which have enabled mankind to find rescue from every hazard and 
to outlive the longest night. 

That is the secret of effective art. The creative process, in so far as 
we are able to follow it at all, consists in an unconscious animation of 
the archetype, and in a development and shaping of this image till the 
work is completed. The shaping of the primordial image is, as it were, 
a translation into the language of the present, thus enabling every man 
to be stirred again by the deepest springs of life which would otherwise 
be closed to him. Therein lies the social importance of art; it 1s constantly 
at work educating the spirit of the age, since it brings to birth those forms 
of which the age stands most in need. Recoiling from the unsatisfying 
present the yearning of the artist reaches out to that primordial image in 
the unconscious which is best fitted to compensate the insufficiency and 
one-sidedness of the spirit of the age. This image it seizes; and while 
raising it from deepest unconsciousness brings it into relation with con- 
scious values, thereby transforming its shape, until it can be accepted 
by contemporary man in accordance with his powers. 

The nature of the work of art permits conclusions about the character 


of the period from which it sprang. What was the significance of Realism 
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and Naturalism to their age? What was the meaning of Romanticism 
or Hellenism? They were tendencies of art which brought to the surface 
that unconscious element of which the contemporary mental atmosphere 
had most need. The artist as educator of his time—that is a subject 
about which much might be said to-day. 

People and times, like individual men, have their peculiar tendencies 
or attitudes. The very word “attitude” betrays the necessary one-sided- 
ness which every definite tendency postulates. Where direction is, there 
must also be exclusion. But exclusion means, that such and such psychic 
elements which could participate in life are denied their right to live 
through incompatibility with the general attitude. The normal man can 
endure the general tendency without injury; hence, it is the man of the 
by-streets and alley-ways who, unlike the normal man, cannot travel 
the broad high-way, who will be the first to discover those elements 
which lie hidden from the main streets and which await participation in 
life. 

The artist’s relative lack of adaptation becomes his real advantage, 
for it enables him to keep aloof from the main streets the better to follow 
his own yearning and to find that thing which the others unwittingly 
passed by. Thus, as in the case of the single individual whose one-sided 
conscious attitude is corrected by unconscious reactions towards self- 
regulation, art also represents a process of mental self-regulation in the 
life of nations and epochs. 

I am aware that I have only been able to give certain intuitive per. 
ceptions, and these only in the barest outlines. But I may perhaps hope. 
that what I have been obliged to omit, namely, the concrete application 
to poetic works, has been furnished by your own thoughts, thus giving 
flesh and blood to my abstract intellectual frame. 
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Beyond the Pleasure Principle. By Siem. Freup, M.D., LL.D. Authorized 
translation from the second German edition by C. J. M. Husppack. The 
International Psycho-Analytical Press. pp. 90. Price 6s. 


The theory of Psycho-analysis has been built up on the assumption that 
all mental process is dominated by the pleasure-principle. States of pain and 
of pleasure are correlated with states of tension and relaxation in the psychic 
life, and the psychic apparatus endeavours to keep the quantity of excitation 
as low as possible or at least constant. It is obvious, however, that the pleasure- 
principle does not entirely dominate psychic processes for many of these are 
not accompanied by pleasure. All that can be maintained is that there is in 
the psyche a strong tendency towards pleasure which is, however, often 
frustrated by opposing forces or circumstances. 

In examining the conditions which may lead to frustration of the pleasure- 
principle Freud draws mainly on psycho-analytical experience and enumerates 
(1) the coming into action of the reality-principle, (2) the conflicts and dis- 
sociations during the development of the ego, and the pain caused by the 
return of the repressed material into consciousness, (3) pain of a perceptual 
order, perception of the urge of unsatisfied instincts or of something in the 
external world which may be painful in itself or may arouse painful anticipations. 
It is in the investigation of the psychic reaction to external danger that he 
finds the new material which leads him to infer the existence, in the psychic 
life, of a tendency more primitive and more fundamental than the pleasure- 
principle. 

The necessity for postulating something “beyond the pleasure-principle” 
would seem to have become urgent when psycho-analysts were confronted with 
the most striking peculiarity of the “battle-dreams” so common in the trau- 
matic neuroses of war. In these dreams the patient goes through again the 
terrifying experience which led to his break-down; and analysis fails to reveal 
any kind of wish-fulfilment in the dreams or to provide any evidence that the 
pleasure-principle has been at work in their formation. 

Freud has suggested that the absence of the wish-fulfilment tendency may 
perhaps be explained by supposing that the dream-function suffers dislocation 
and is diverted from its usual ends, or by relating the painful nature of these 
dreams to the masochistic tendencies of the ego. But such explanations are 
obviously unsatisfactory and Freud looks around for other examples of mental 
process with which to compare the repetition of painful experiences so charac- 
teristic of dreams in the war neuroses. 

He finds a tendency to repetition exemplified sometimes in the play of 
young children. He tells of a game, invented by a boy of eighteen months old, 
which he had an opportunity of studying. This child was deeply attached 
to his mother, vet he never cried when she went out and left him for hours at 
atime. The game he played consisted in flinging into the corner of the room, 
or under the bed, his toys and other things that he could lay his hands on. This 
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frequently repeated action was accompanied by a long drawn out exclamation 
which was interpreted as meaning “go away.” On one occasion he was observed 
to fling away a wooden reel, which had a string attached to it, and then pull 
it back by the string, greeting its reappearance with an exclamation of joy. 
This Freud regarded as the complete game: disappearance and return; and 
he thinks it was connected with “the child’s remarkable cultural achievement 
—the forgoing of the satisfaction of an instinct—as the result of which he could 
let his mother go away without making any fuss.” 

It does not seem as self-evident as Freud supposes that there was any 
connection between the game and the experience of the mother’s departure 
and return; but, accepting this interpretation, he asks: “How does it accord 
with the pleasure-principle that the child repeats this painful experience as a 
game?” Not because of the pleasure of the return, because the first act, the 
going away, was played by itself as a game and far more frequently than the 
whole drama. Various conjectures are put forward in reply to the question, 
but a decisive answer is postponed until some further examples of the repetition 
of painful experiences are examined. 

One of the best illustrations of such repetition is to be found in the course 
of psycho-analytical treatment. In the transference situation the patient 
repeats, as a current experience in relation to the analyst, those past ex- 
periences which are under repression and unable to get into consciousness as 
recollections. Although what is repressed has suffered that fate because of 
its painful nature, and its revival in the form of repetition in the transference 
brings pain to the conscious, it none the less, as a rule, brings pleasure to the 
unconscious system, and the pleasure-principle is not contravened. But it is 
a remarkable fact that the tendency to repetition brings up from the past, 
amongst other experiences, some which could not, at any time, have been 
satisfactions, even of impulses afterwards repressed. 

The early blossoms of the infantile sex life ‘“‘perished in most painful 
circumstances and with feelings of a deeply distressing nature.” Frustration 
of impulses, disappointment, jealousy and failure in the sphere of the affections 
were the lot of childhood, but notwithstanding the pain which accompanied 
them, these experiences are repeated in the transference with the same un- 
pleasant consequences. It is as if there were a compulsion to repetition which 
annuls or displaces the pleasure-principle, and necessitates a reproduction of 
the distressing situations of days long past. A similar compulsion to repetition 
may be observed in the lives of many normal persons. Psycho-analysis has 
long maintained that the “‘fate” which seems to dog the footsteps of some 
people throughout their lives is, for the most part, of their own making and 
is determined by influences in earliest childhood. 

This, then, is what Freud finds “beyond the pleasure-principle”: a 
repetition-compulsion, ‘‘more primitive, more elementary, more instinctive 
than the pleasure-principle which is displaced by it” (p. 25). To this com- 
pelling force he relates the dreams of ‘shock’ patients, the play impulse in 
children, the transference phenomena of repetition and what may be called 
the “‘destiny-compulsion” of normal people; but he guards against ascribing 
too much to the operation of this repetition-compulsion and reminds us that 
only in rare cases can we recognize its workings in a pure form, without the 
co-operation of other motives. 

It may be questioned whether the evidence adduced by Freud is sufficient 
to justify the conclusion that the compulsion to repetition is an essential 
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characteristic of psychic life. The repetition tendency in the play of children 
may be of the same nature as that which lies behind habit formation. It may 
be merely an instance of the drainage of nervous energy into paths already 
open. In the other examples given the repetition tendency is related to the 
activity of repressed, dissociated, mental material, and it may be that the 
compulsion to repetition is a characteristic of dissociated states rather than a 
fundamental property of psychic life as a whole. Many “battle-dreams” 
appear to be little more than a hallucinatory reproduction of the traumatic 
experience and it may be even questioned whether they ought to be regarded 
as true dreams at all. As Freud himself says, in discussing “Dreams and 
Telepathy,” “‘a dream without condensation, distortion, dramatization, most 
of all without wish-fulfilment, surely hardly deserves the name!.” 

The ‘shock’ or ‘battle’ dream often reminds us of those hysterical attacks 
in which some dissociated experience is lived over again in a somnambulism, 
and the tendency of such dreams to repeat themselves night after night may 
be no more than the tendency of all repressed material to get back into con- 
sciousness as soon as the resistances are diminished or removed. 

What many will regard as the most cogent evidence brought forward in 
support of the hypothesis of ‘repetition-compulsion’ is the ‘repetition’ 
observed in the transference situation of psycho-analytical practice; and it is 
interesting to notice that Freud describes this phenomenon in words that are 
very appropriate to the description of battle-dreams or of hysterical somnam- 
bulisms: in both of these conditions as well as in transference repetition, the 
patient seems “‘to repeat as a current experience what is repressed, instead of 
...Trecollecting it as a fragment of the past” (p. 18). 

We may thus be tempted to conjecture that in shock dreams, in the re- 
petitions in the transference and in the “doggings of fate” in more or less normal 
people, it may be the ever-recurring “return of the repressed” that simulates 
a compulsion to repetition. But if this were so we could not ascribe ‘repetition’ 
to something “more primitive, more elementary, more instinctive than the 
pleasure-principle,”’ nor could we say that the pleasure-principle was displaced 
by it; and it is just its relation to the pleasure-principle which is Freud’s chief 
concern. In the consideration of this problem he allows himself to indulge in 
a series of brilliant speculations which form the greater part of this little book. 


The speculative part of this work sets out with a metapsychological ex- 
pression of the nature and characteristics of psychic processes. It was an 
early conclusion of psycho-analysis, derived from investigation of the un- 
conscious, that consciousness cannot be the most general characteristic of 
psychic processes, but merely a function of “a particular system which may 
be called Bw.” Since consciousness furnishes perceptions of excitations coming 
from without and feelings of pleasure and pain originating within the psychic 
apparatus, ““we may allot the system W-Bw (= perceptual consciousness) a 
position in space.” 

This may seem a hard saying, for we are not accustomed to think of psychic 
processes in spatial terms. Moreover, we are not helped by Freud’s declaration 
that “in this assumption we have ventured nothing new, but are in agreement 
with the localizing tendencies of cerebral anatomy, which places the ‘seat’ of 
consciousness in the cortical layer, the outermost enveloping layer of the 
central organ” (p. 27). We may remind ourselves that when he first described 
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his conception of psychic systems which “maintain a constant spatial relation- 
ship to each other” he added that ‘strictly speaking, there is no need of 
assuming a real spatial arrangement of the psychic systems” (Int. of Dreams, 
trans. p. 425). 

At this point Freud again raises a question which he discussed in The 
Interpretation of Dreams: the question whether the W-Bw. system can retain 
any lasting trace of excitation, or if its sole function is to enable the excitation 
to become conscious. He has always held that if the excitations left behind 
any memory-trace in the conscious system, the latter would soon become 
unfitted for the registration of new impressions. His conclusion would seem 
to be that in the conscious system the process of excitation does not lead to 
any alteration which would leave a memory-trace but that its energy is dissi- 
pated in the phenomenon of becoming conscious. In the translation this 
conclusion is set forth in the somewhat ambiguous pronouncement that ‘‘con- 
sciousness arises in the place of the memory-trace.” 

The ambiguity of this phrase reminds us of a similar controversy which 
at one time occupied the attention of “‘physiological psychologists.” The 
question of the relation of consciousness to excitation and memory-trace was 
then asked in reference to localisation in the brain rather than in psychic 
systems. It was assumed by Ziehen, for example, that sensation and idea 
depend upon different cortical elements. On the other hand modern psychology 
has hardly wavered from the belief that “‘the renewed feeling occupies the very 
same parts and in the same manner as the original feeling.” 

It can hardly be gainsaid that Freud’s use of spatial metaphors in his 
description of the functions of the psychic apparatus, while it leads to facilita- 
tion of the exposition of his views, is none the less a source of danger to those 
who are inclined to believe that we have any extensive knowledge of the 
correlation of mental and cerebral functioning. The tendency to make psycho- 
logical process conform to what we know of cerebral anatomy is liable to be 
fostered by Freud’s comparison of the Bw. system with the cortex of the brain, 
and in the further exposition of his views regarding the peculiar effects of 
stimuli on the conscious system as compared with the other psychic systems, 
the difference between mental process and its physical analogues or con- 
comitants seems often to be forgotten or disregarded. 

He imagines the living organism in the simplest possible form as an un- 
differentiated vesicle of sensitive substance the surface of which serves as an 
organ for the reception of stimuli. Owing to the constant impact of stimuli on 
its surface a rind is formed as a result of a lasting alteration of its substance, 
and in time this rind becomes incapable of any further modification. Moreover, 
it has, in the course of this alteration, ‘‘ been so burned through by the effects 
of stimulation that it presents the most favourable conditions for the reception 
of the stimuli.” It is not very clear why this should be so. 

Although the rind of the vesicle is said to become incapable of any further 
modification, Freud describes another, and a totally different, modification 
to which it, or part of it, must submit. For this living vesicle with its receptive 
outer layer floats about in an outer world which is charged with most powerful 
energies, and it would be destroyed by the stimuli from this world were it not 
provided with a shield against stimulus. Such a shield is acquired through 
the outermost layer ceasing to retain the structure of living matter and be- 
coming to some extent inorganic, so that it serves thereafter as a special 
integument or membrane capable of withstanding stimuli. That is to say, it 
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brings it about that the energies of the outside world pass with only a fraction 
of their intensity to the next layers which have retained their vitality. In 
highly developed organisms the receptive outer layer has become withdrawn 
into the depths of the body, forming the nervous system of the organism, but, 
beneath the shield, it has left behind, as outposts, certain portions which form 
the various sense organs. 

Freud applies his speculations about this “primordial, protoplasmic, 
atomic globule” to the development of those psychical systems whose functions 
he first described in his work on the Interpretation of Dreams. And it is here 
that his tendency to mix up the one set of speculations with the other, and to 
imply that what is true of the physical organism is also necessarily true of the 
psychical organism, becomes most disconcerting. 

The conscious system of the psychic apparatus is regarded as the homo- 
logue of the receptive outer layer of the primordial vesicle. Just as the ‘rind’ 
of the vesicle becomes incapable of any further modification as a result of the 
constant impact of external stimuli, so the elements of the conscious system 
are not susceptible of any further alteration, because they are already modified 
to the uttermost in that respect; but in some unexplained way this insuscepti- 
bility to modification is accompanied by, or the cause of, a capacity for giving 
rise to consciousness. 

He assumes that excitation, in its transmission from one element to another, 
has to overcome a resistance and that this diminution of the resistance itself 
lavs down the permanent trace of the excitation; but in the conscious system 
(Bw.) “‘there would no longer exist any such resistance to transmission from 
one element to another,” and it is apparently in the absence of this resistance, 
with the consequent impossibility of forming a memory-trace, that he finds the 
conditions favourable to the appearance of consciousness. 

It is interesting to compare this speculation with the hypothesis put forward 
by McDougall? in regard to the correlation of consciousness and its cerebral 
substratum. The latter writer has suggested that consciousness arises just 
because of, and in proportion to, the amount of resistance encountered by the 
nervous impulse in bridging the synapses of the cortical neurones. In the one 
hypothesis we are given the absence of resistance to excitations in a psychical 
system, in the other the presence of resistance in a system of neurones, as the 
immediate cause of the phenomenon of consciousness. 


In the distinction which he draws between excitations of the conscious 
system from without and excitations from within, and in the necessity for the 
formation of a shield or barrier against those coming from without, Freud 
finds a means of relating the traumatic neuroses to the neuroses that arise in 
the absence of any definite trauma. In the traumatic neuroses the excitations 
which lead to disaster are derived from the outside world and produce their 
effects only when they are of such mass or intensity that they break through 
the shield against stimuli provided by the integument of the organism and the 
special protective mechanisms of the sense organs. In the non-traumatic 
neuroses, on the other hand, the excitations which give rise to economic dis- 
turbances are derived from the primitive impulses or instincts against which 
no defensive barrier exists. 

A breaking through of the shield against stimuli (trauma) leads to a pro- 


1 Physiological Psychology, p. 60, Body and Mind, p. 278. 
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found disturbance of the workings of the psychic energy. “The flooding of the 
psychic apparatus with large masses of stimuli can no longer be prevented: on 
the contrary, another task presents itself—to bring the stimulus under control, 
to ‘bind’ in the psyche the stimulus mass that has broken its way in, so as to 
bring about a discharge of it” (p. 34). 

In various writings Freud has made considerable use of Breuer’s distinction 
between quiescent (bound) and free-moving investment energy in the elements 
of the psychic systems. According to Breuer there are “two ways in which 
a system may be filled with energy, so that a distinction has to be made between 
a ‘charging’ of the psychic systems (or its elements) that is free-flowing and 
striving to be discharged and one that is quiescent” (p. 36). Freud conjectures 
that the binding of the energy streaming into the psychic apparatus when the 
shield against stimuli has been broken through, consists in ‘“‘a translating of 
it from the free-flowing to the quiescent state.” 

The relation between ‘binding’ and ‘discharge’ is not quite clear. We 
are told that only free-flowing energy is capable of discharge and that the 
binding of the stimulus mass that has broken in is a translating of it from the 
free-flowing to the quiescent state; yet we are also told that the binding of the 
stimulus mass is effected “‘so as to bring about a discharge of it” (p. 34). Per- 
haps the explanation is to be found in the statement that “‘the pleasure-principle 
is to begin with put out of action here.” The control of the stimulus must be 
effected ‘‘before the pleasure-principle can begin its sway.” 

When the excitations from without are strong enough to break through the 
barrier provided as a shield against stimuli the first task of the psyche is to 
bind the stimulus mass and so bring it under control. This is done by a drainage 
of ‘charging energy’ from all the other psychic systems, and the setting up of 
a ‘counter-charge’ around the breach in the defences. The fulfilment of this 
task is one of the main functions of anxiety or apprehension. A danger that 
i8 apprehended or anticipated gives rise to a psychic preparedness which 
consists in an over-charging of the threatened system, so that if the shield 
against stimulus is broken through, the binding of the incoming excitations 
is more readily effected. The traumatic neuroses result from situations in 
which danger, not being anticipated, is accompanied by fright rather than by 
apprehension. 

In the value of apprehension as a means of setting up a counter-charge 
capable of binding the excitations, Freud sees the primary function of those 
dreams, met with in the traumatic neuroses, which take the dreamer back, 
night after night, to the scene of the disaster. ‘‘These dreams are attempts at 
restoring control of the stimuli by developing apprehension, the pretermission 
of which caused the traumatic neurosis” (p. 37). Thev are not wish-fulfilments, 
but, “in the interests of the psychical binding of traumatic impressions follow 
the repetition-compulsion” (p. 39). 

Thus the control of the stimuli, “the psychical binding of traumatic 
impressions,” takes precedence of the pleasure-principle in the functioning of 
the psychic apparatus; and it may be supposed that the source and meaning 
of the repetition-compulsion are to be found “‘in the interests of the psychical 
binding of traumatic impressions.” That is to say, we may suppose that the 
repetition-compulsion comes into action only when there is a need for the 
aed ray binding of impressions. This seems to follow from the considerations 

rought forward by Freud in regard to those inner excitations, derived from 
the instincts, to which no shield against stimuli is opposed. These are assumed 
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to be of the nature of ‘free-flowing’ as opposed to the ‘bound’ forms of psychic 
energy. Moreover, their mode of activity conforms to the ‘primary process,’ 
and Freud is inclined to identify the ‘secondary process’ with changes in the 
bound or tonic charge. Thus the task of the secondary process would be to 
bind the mobile excitations, derived from the instincts, which conform to the 
primary process. If this binding of instinct excitations fails to be effected the 
consequences will be similar to those produced by external excitations which 
have broken through the shield against stimuli when, owing to the absence of 
apprehension, no counter-charge of the psychic elements assailed has been 
set up. 

There seems to be some inconsistency in Freud’s statements concerning the 
traumatic neuroses. He appears to relate the incidence of these neuroses to 
the breaking through of external excitations and the over-charging of the 
psychical systems with ‘unbound’ energy. Yet he admits that a physical 
trauma lessens the liability to neurosis because of the narcissistic counter- 
charging of the injured part which occurs. But apart from the impressions 
from without which cause the physical trauma, what other excitations play a 
part in the causing of the neurosis? Are they not those impressions from 
without that arouse the instincts of self-preservation or induce the sexual 
excitation which, according to Freud, is set free by the mechanical force of 
the trauma? If this be so, apart from the overflow of traumatic impressions 
which the narcissistic counter-charge had failed to bind, the pathogenic 
excitations in the traumatic neuroses would always be derived from within 
and the actual traumatic impressions themselves would tend towards pro- 
tection from neurosis. The occurrence of traumatic or ‘shock’ neuroses in the 
absence of any bodily injury shows that the physical trauma plays no essential 
part in their causation; and if this be so, it is not necessary “‘to regard the 
ordinary traumatic neurosis as the result of an extensive rupture of the barrier 
against stimuli”; for it would then be due to an excess of stimulation from those 
instinctive excitations to resist which no shield against stimuli has been pro- 


vided. 


If the repetition-compulsion has arisen in the interest of the psychical 
binding of impressions, the need for it exists in respect of all the workings of 
the psychic apparatus that conform to the primary process—that 1s, to all 
the workings of the unconscious system; whenever unconscious processes are 
in question the need for psychic binding is present, and whenever psychic 
binding is necessary the repetition-compulsion may be invoked. 

Although such a conception would provide a wide field for the activity of 
the compulsion to repetition, Freud, in following up his speculations, ascribes 
to it a still more far-reaching réle and finds it to possess, in a high degree, an 
instinctive character; not only so, but he finds in it something peculiar to all 
instincts—perhaps to all organic life—something in terms of which instinct 
may be defined or, at least, described. In bringing instinct into connection 
with the compulsion to repetition, Freud describes instinct as “a tendency 
annate in living organic matter impelling it towards the reinstatement of an earlier 
condition” (p. 44). 

This description, however, would apply to all mental processes the course 
of which “is automatically regulated by the pleasure-principle.” The trans- 
formation of an unpleasant state of tension into one of relaxation may be 
described as being due to a tendency towards the reinstatement of an earlier 
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condition. Such a tendency may be, as Freud says, “the manifestation of 
inertia in organic life.” It is thus too general a conception to have any special 
value in the definition of an instinct: instinct would be but a particular case 
of the general tendency. 

If all organic instincts are strivings towards an earlier condition they must 
ever tend towards regression, and, as Freud here says, “we are obliged to 
place all the results of organic development to the credit of external, disturbing 
and distracting influences” (p. 46). This is just the opposite of what he said 
in his paper on Instincts and their Destinies. He there said that we may cer- 
tainly conclude that the instincts and not the external stimuli are the true 
motive forces in the progress that has raised the infinitely efficient nervous 
system to its present high level of development. He added, however, that there 
18 nothing to prevent our assuming that the instincts themselves are, at least 
in part, the precipitates of different forms of external stimulation which in 
the course of phylogenesis have effected modifications in the living substance. 
So, also, in these later speculations, Freud declares that ‘in the last resort it 
must have been the evolution of our‘earth, and its relation to the sun, that 
has left its imprint on the development of organisms” (pp. 46-7). But now 
he adds: “The conservative organic instincts have absorbed every one of these 
enforced alterations in the course of life and have stored them for repetition; 
they thus present the delusive appearance of forces striving after change and 
progress, while they are merely endeavouring to reach an old goal by ways both 
old and new” (p. 47). 

At this point the trend of Freud’s thought becomes apparent. The old 
goal, towards which all organic striving tends, is death—“‘that ancient starting- 
point which the living being left long ago, and to which it harks back again 
by all the circuitous paths of development” (p. 47). Adopting a mechanistic 
View of the origin and nature of life Freud sees in the animation of inanimate. 
matter nothing but the arousing of a tension which immediately strives to 
attain an equilibrium. The first instinct of life is a striving to return to 
lifelessness: equilibrium can be attained only by a return to the inanimate 
condition. 

Freud supposes that at first the return to the inanimate was easily accom- 
plished and that the course of life was determined by the chemical structure 
of the young organism. He thinks that deviation from the original path of 
life to death was enforced upon the organism by external influences, although 
he does not specify what the influences are which compel the living substance 
to more complicated and circuitous ways to death. Whatever changes in the 
life-course are thus brought about, they are conserved in succeeding generations 
and these more circuitous routes to death become the phenomena of life as 
we know it. 

According to this view the instincts which we regard as directed towards 
the preservation of the life of the individual are merely instincts which try to 
secure that death shall come only in the way laid down in the previous life- 
history of the race—‘‘to secure the path to death peculiar to the organism 
and to ward off possibilities of return to the inorganic other than the immanent 
ones”’ (p. 48). 

It is hard not to feel that there is something wrong in thus ascribing death 
to an instinctive force. We are so used to regarding instincts as manifestations 
of forces making for life, that much evidence would be required to convince 
us that anything corresponding to what we understand by instinct plays a 
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part in the onbringing of death. Merely because all life as we know it seems to 
end in death, we need not suppose that death is a goal towards which life 
strives, or that its consummation is, in any sense, a direct consequence of the 
activity of forces peculiar to life, as the instincts are. Death may be at all 
times a frustration of these forces rather than the attainment of their goal. 
Life is, as Bergson says, “riveted to arf organism that subjects it to the general 


laws of inert matter. But everything happens as if it were doing its utmost to | 


set itself free from these laws” (Creative Evolution, p. 259). 

Freud’s sombre analysis thus far of the course of life, ending as it does on 
the note of ‘‘dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” is here, no more than in the bunal 
service, the whole of the story. In the phenomena of reproduction we meet 
with immediate refutation of the view that death is the only goal of life. When 
sperm cell and germ cell meet we see a new beginning of an old cycle of which 
not death but everlasting life would seem to be the goal. By this expedient 
for securing the continuity of the germ-plasm, by the freeing of the reproductive 
cells from the encumbrance of the soma which threatens to drag them to 
destruction, the life-process, for a time at least, declares its victory over death. 
There must, therefore, be something in the nature of living organisms that 
makes for life and not for death, and through the reproductive cells the con- 
tinuance of life is assured from generation to generation. 

But the continuance of life is dependent upon the safeguarding and the 
ultimate bringing together of the male and female reproductive cells; and in 
order that this may be brought to pass the individual is endowed with a group 
of instincts—the sexual instincts—which Freud says may nightly be called 
*‘life-instincts.” The final aim of the life-instincts 1s the union of two cells, 
and Freud, if he is to adhere to his conception of instinct as a tendency to 
reinstatement of an earlier condition, is confronted with the question, Of what 
previous happening is conjugation a repetition; What former condition is 
reinstated in this union? 

The dithculty of answering this question is so great that Freud is tempted 
to give up the whole enquiry on which he has been engaged and to be doubtful 
about the conclusions at which he has arrived regarding the repetition-com- 
pulsion and the opposition between ego-instincts and sexual instincts. These 
conclusions were based on the assumption that all life must die from internal 
causes; that is to say, from some inherent quality of living substance. He, 
therefore, turns back to examine this assumption in the light of biological 
science. 

All the most important work that has been done during the past forty years 
on the biological problems of life and death has been relative to the views first 
put forward “by August Weismann in 1881. At the first glance it would seem 
that in Weismann’s distinction between the mortality of the soma and the 
potential immortality of the germ-plasm there is a striking corroboration, from 
the biological side, of Freud’: 3 hy pothesis of death- instincts and life-instincts. 
But according to Weismann death is a late acquisition in the development of 
living beings: death happens only to multi-cellular organisms, the protozoa 
are potentially immortal; in Freud’s hypothesis death-instincts are from the 
beginning inherent in the very nature of life, and the germ-plasm no less than 
oe the protista no less than the metazoa, contain within them the seeds 
of death. 

The validity of Weismann’s theory has been put to experimental test by 
various observers, and although the results arrived at are inconclusive, the 
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evidence as a whole points towards the view that the protozoa die natural 
deaths only when they are not protected from the products of their own 
metabolism; and this is death due to external influences, not to a death-instinct 
inherent im the living substance. 

Freud somewhat naively disregards the results of these experiments, as 
well as the cogency of Weismann’s arguments, and declares that ‘‘if we abandon 
the morphological point of view for the dynamic, it may be a matter of entire 
indifference to us whether the natural death of the protozoa can be proved 
or not. With them the substance later regarded as immortal has not yet 
separated itself in any way from the part subject to death” (p. 62). That is 
to say, Freud assumes that although the death-instincts of the protozoa find 
no morphological expression (produce no corpse), they are there all the time 
as forces making for death, although the influence exerted by them is obscured 
by the effects of the forces tending to preserve life. 

Even if the biological evidence had been more conclusive than it is, it 
might still be maintained, as is done by Freud, that biology does not “entirely 
put out of court any recognition of the death-instincts”; for it is always open 
to us to suppose that death-instincts may be present although they give no 
sign of their activity. But if such evidence as may be found is to be entirely 
disregarded, then indeed it may be asked “‘ whether any good purpose has been 
served in looking for the answer to the question as to natural death in the 
study of the protozoa” (p. 61). 

Along the line of biological investigation Freud finds little to support his 
conception of death-instincts, and at the end of his enquiry he simply returns 
to his assumption that they do exist and proceeds to a further examination of 
their nature and of the relation in which they stand to the life-instincts. In 
doing so he enters upon a fascinating speculation regarding the action and 
reaction of the life- and death-instincts pertaining to the individual cells of 
which the body is composed, and reveals to us, in the interrelation of these 
bodily units, a new and unexpected application of his theory of the Libido. 
He supposes that the life-instincts active in every cell take the other cells for 
their ‘object’ and, by partially neutralizing the death-instincts of those cells, 
help to prolong their lives. ‘“‘Thus the Libido of our sexual instincts would 
coincide with the Eros of poets and philosophers, which holds together all 
things living” (p. 64). 


There are two glaring gaps in the continuity of Professor Freud’s argument. 
Dominated by his belief that a tendency to repetition is a primordial charac- 
teristic of living matter, he seizes upon this tendency and makes it the funda- 
mental basis of all the instincts. Repetition is a reinstatement of an earlier 
condition and the first instinct of living substance must be a tendency to return 
to the inanimate from which it sprang. If this be so it should be possible to 
point to some recognised instinct in operation the activity of which tends 
towards the death of the organism endowed with it. But this Freud fails to 
do. The only example he puts forward in support of his contention is the 
sadistic impulse which aims at ‘injury of the object’ rather than at self- 
destruction. His way out of this contradiction is to assume that sadism is 
“a death-instinct which is driven apart from the ego by the influence of the 
ea aa libido, so that it becomes manifest only in reference to the object” 

p. 69). 
He anticipates the criticism that this conception of a displaced instinct is 
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‘far from being evident and creates a frankly mystical impression,” by re- 
minding us that such an assumption is no new one, for he had made a similar 
one in a previous work. Clinical observation had led him to believe that 
masochism is to be understood as a recoil of sadism on to the ego. He gave 
this “turning against the subject” as one of the destinies which await the 
instincts, and he maintained that masochism is actually sadism turned against 
the subject’s own ego—a change of object without a change of aim. He re- 
garded sadism as the primary impulse and he did not then believe in the 
existence of a primary masochism, not derived from sadism. 

He appears to justify his new assumption by asserting that ‘‘a turning of 
the instinct from the object to the ego is...essentially the same thing as a 
turning from the ego to the object” (p. 70). From one point of view—that of 
mere mechanism or process—this is no doubt true; but from another point of 
view it is obviously false. As regards the result, the displacement is not essen- 
tially the same but essentially different. Masochism is now declared to be 
primary and the so-called turning of the instinct against the self is in reality 
a regression—a return to what obtained before the death-instinct was “‘driven 
apart from the ego by the influence of the narcissistic libido.” This change of 
standpoint, so far as we are told, is not based upon clinical observation as was 
the earlier view of the sadism-masochism relation, and we are led to suspect 
that the new formulation derives its cogency from its congruity with, and the 
support it accords to, the hypothesis of death-instincts. 

The second gap in the argument comes at the other end of the series of 
speculations by which Freud defends his thesis. The conception of a repetition- 
compulsion pointed the way to the conception of death-instincts, but the 
recognition of life-instincts brought to light a difficulty in relating them to 
the repetition-compulsion. The final aim of all the life-instincts is “the union 
of two germ cells which are specifically differentiated.” If the sexual instincts 
are subject to the repetition-compulsion and if they reproduce primitive states 
of the living being, then, as has been indicated on a previous page, it must be 
asked: “Of what important happening...in the process of development of the 
living substance is sexual reproduction, or its forerunner, the copulation of 
two individual protozoa, the repetition?” (p. 54). Science fails to provide 
an answer to this question and Freud is forced to seek elsewhere for an hypo- 
thesis which will satisfy the demand that this instinct, like all others, arises 
from the necessity for the reinstatement of an earlier condition. Such an 
hypothesis he finds in the myth told by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium 
‘-—the myth of the round men whom Zeus cut in two. In this way it has come 
to pass that every human creature, being a counterpart, is always seeking 
his other half. Are we to assume, Freud asks, “that living substance was 
at the time of its animatioi. rent into small particles, which since that time 
strive for reunion by means of the sexual instincts”? (p. 75). And there 
he leaves the matter. “I think,” he says, “this is the point at which to break 
off” (p. 76). 

Save in regard to the establishment of a repetition-compulsion beyond 
the pleasure-principle Freud frankly acknowledges the speculative character 
of this book. He declares that he is neither convinced himself nor does he seek 
to convince others of the truth of the views he here sets forth. He asserts the 
right to give oneself up to a line of thought and follow it as far'‘as it leads, 
simply out of scientific curiosity. But he also declares his belief that in dealing 
with ultimate things “everyone is under the sway of preferences deeply rooted 
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within, into the hands of which he unwittingly plays as he pursues his specula- 
tion” (p. 77). 

The pessimism which hangs like u cloud over the whole of this essay is 
perhaps the inevitable outcome of a belief, however achieved, in a mechanistic 
theory of life; and perhaps the criticism which will, in the end, invalidate 
Freud’s arguments, may come, not from those who dispute the accuracy of 
his deductions, but from those who question the fundamental assumption on 
which all his reasoning rests—the assumption that all the phenomena of life 
and mind can be interpreted in terms of the physical sciences. Freud has 
invoked the myth of Aristophanes in aid of his speculations; is it permissible 
to appeal to the other myth in the Symposium, the Discourse of Diotima? 
“What then is Eros?—is he Mortal? Nay, Mortal he verily is not.” 


T. W. MitTcHELL. 


REVIEWS 


The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. By J. VarENDonck, D.Litt., D.Sc. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1923. Pp. 259. Price 18s. net. 


This essay, as the title implies, is a genetic study of the conscious faculties, 
based on a biological conception of the problems of psychology. The author 
holds with Baldwin that the original type of all psychic process is the simple 
cycle: outer excitation—inner process—reaction to the outer world; he starts 
from this formula, and constantly returns to it as his argument develops. 

His first two chapters deal with his distinction between reduplicative and 
synthetic memory, and with the latter as an element in perception. Reduplica- 
tive memory is the most primitive aspect of retention, and lies at the root of 
the preservation of the primitive organism. It is an anticipative process, 
although in itself only of use in relation to situations which have already been 
experienced. Repetition is not essential to its functioning; and it is an auto- 
matic function, for “‘the mind registers without the intervention of volition 
and...some remembrances come back uncalled for, nay, when we should better 
like not to recollect at all.” It is utilised at the higher levels of conscious life, 
as well as by the primitive organism; the products of synthetic memory being 
in their turn subject to the reduplicative process. Synthetical memory is the 
“function which registers a selected classification of experience,” or, again, 
may be defined as ‘an accumulation of mnemonic elements apt to become 
causative; that is, provoking the conception or the awakening of reduplicative 
memory.” It involves not merely the positive selection of elements of experi- 
ence, but also the negutive aspect of the same function—the inhibition of 
irrelevant recollections. An illuminating parallel is drawn between reduplica- 
tive and synthetic memory on the one hand, and the protopathic and epicritic 
systems of sensibility of Head and Rivers, on the other. Varendonck shows 
further how both forms of memory are drawn upon in conceptual processes ; 
synthetic memory makes it possible to use similar mnemonic elements from 
different situations, but reduplicative memory makes it possible for us to test 
our premeditated actions by unrolling the “film” of similar situations in the 
past. He emphasises the normality and genetic significance of the reduplicative 
form of memory, and evidently feels that this is his special contribution to 
the problems raised. As he remarks in the final summary, “ At the lower stages 
of mental evolution reduplicative memory is responsible for automatic and 
reflex behaviour, but it is still of the first importance for the intellections at 
the top of the ladder.” 

Having shown that both forms of memory function in perception, the author 
develops his view that perception and conception are the same phenomenon, 
both releasing an automatic How of memorial elements; in the first case, how- 
ever, memory is set moving by an external excitation, whereas in the second 
the excitation is internal. He then turns to the problem of unconscious move- 
ments, offering some interesting examples of these. Human automatisms, he 
holds, are not fewer than those of simpler organisms, they are, rather, more 
varied and mobile. An acute discussion of the intimate relations of movement 
and perception, and movement and thought, follows, and the view is 
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developed that repression of movement is a fundamental condition of 
thought, such repression being, of course, automatic and unconscious. Here 
the support of Ribot and Janet is invoked. The author might well have drawn 
also upon everyday psycho-analytic experience to illustrate his view that “the 
tendency towards movement diminishes when thought operates with word- 
symbols instead of images of objects,” and have shown that this tendency 
further diminishes when the word-symbols are abstract and technical rather 
than concrete and colloquial. It is comparatively easy to refer to banned topics 
in general or scientific terms; resistances are much more powerful against 
familiar, concrete terms, since these lie much nearer to the original divide 
between primitive gesture and formal symbolism, and are, indeed, felt to be 
a form of behaviour rather than an instrument of thought. Varendonck has, 
however, been strongly influenced throughout his study of the conscious pro- 
cesses by psycho-analytic method, and for this reason he is able to go on to 
the view that “the fore-conscious ideas which are not allowed to cross the 
threshold, and which repression does not succeed in sending back into the 
deeper layers of the unconscious, find their way to the muscular system, which 
is another way of saying that, for affective ideas and reduplicative recollections, 
the passage into motility is one alternative, whereas access into consciousness 
is the other.” 

The discussion then proceeds to the problem of consciousness, a problem 
which, for Varendonck, is the question of how consciousness, which, in the 
lower animals is momentary and discontinuous, a mere flash, becomes almost 
continuous, and dominant, in man. He finds his answer in the multiplicity of 
human desires which are “‘so abundant that there are but few moments in the 
course of a day when sensations of objects come to him without immediately 
arousing a corresponding wish, which puts the psychic mechanism on the 
move.” This leads him to the view that “will is constituted by all the wishes 
of man tending towards adaptation,” a definition which we confess we find 
more than a little tantalising, since it would seem to hold a good deal more 
psychology than the author actually brings out. Unfortunately the definitions 
offered are the weakest aspect of the essay, the power to focus an important 
and valuable movement of ideas in a clear, vivid and concise sentence being 
evidently wanting. We may instance the definition of entelligence as consisting 
in “‘the whole of the psychic operations, which in their turn consist in reviving 
certain recollections under the stress of wish or will most often to re-associate 
them—and to repress others which are not useful to the end in view.”’ And that 
of consciousness as “‘that part of intelligence which is organised for the reaction 
against the outer world, for the adaption to the non-ego.” The argument is, 
however, of more importance than the form of its summary, and it is clear that 
Varendonck in this volume emphasises some aspects of the biology of conscious- 
ness and intelligence which have not yet been fully worked out. 

Some reference to the work of Stout and Hobhouse, as amongst the most 
important English students of genetic psychology, would have been in place. 
And we should like to see Varendonck’s view of perception and conception 
(as, for example, that “perception includes an unconscious judgment”), brought 
into relation with Stout’s analysis of the “ perceptual process,” and Hobhouse’s 
“practical judgment.’ Neither of these authors would agree that perception 
and conception are the same phenomenon, differing only in exciting con- 
ditions, although both Stout and Hobhouse would be at one with Varendonck 
in emphasising the continuity of the two processes. 
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It is, however, very suggestive to note the fertilising influence on genetic 
psychology of the facts which the psycho-analytic method has made available. 
Varendonck brings out very clearly, for instance, the general genetic significance 
of the process of repression, in the evolution of the conscious faculties. 

An interesting point is his view that in the evolution of mind “the psychic 
accent has passed from the object to the conscious subject.” He bases this on 
the considerations that ‘‘ conception is a synthesis in which the psychic accent 
bears on the mind—whereas in perception it carries on the outer world” ; 
moreover, “‘wish, and then will, mark the initiative of the ego as definitely 
taken over from the non-ego”; and, finally, with self-consciousness, ‘‘the ego 
as cause becomes more important than the non-ego.” This is, of course, the 
same phenomenon which other students have described as the progressive 
integration of mind, which is the special characteristic of the human organism, 
and which leads to the “gradual independence from the objective reality”’; 
in other words, to the mechanical control of Nature. 


S. S. BRIERLEY. 


Conflict and Dream. By W. H. R. Rivers, LL.D., F.R.S., with a Preface by 
G. Exvuiot Smiru, F.R.S. pp. xi+ 195. Price 12s. 6d. 


Psychology and Politics and other Essays. By W. H. R. Rivers, LL.D., F.R.S., 
etc. pp. vii+ 181. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1923. Price 12s. 6d. 


From these two volumes we are in a position to estimate the value of 
Dr Rivers’ cautious, methodical approach in the more problematical regions 
of science. To every question that engaged his mind he brought an attitude of 
austere doubt. As one reads his guarded, over-careful statements of facts, 
whose general acceptance would seem to raise them above the sphere of con- 
troversy, one cannot but receive an impression that Rivers was putting an 
almost violent check upon his own ardent and adventurous spirit. His attitude 
was the product of the logical empiricism of the natural science method of his 
day. He was in a sense wedded to science, and the human element of faith that 
was necessarily excluded from his scientific investigations found expression in 
a strong belief in and loyalty towards the scientific method of which he was so 
eminent an exponent. 

Anyone who has ever had the privilege of personal contact with Rivers 
must have had a sense of almost tense eagerness, a spiritual radiation, as well 
as a quick personal sympathy, which gave a meaning to his words greater than 
their actual content. His personality glowed with a splendour that his reason 
could never express, and these works, behind their meticulous reasoning and 
sometimes almost finicky detail, reveal the same ardent spirit and the same 
deep sense of conflict. 

It is, therefore, not without significance that the standpoint which Rivers 
selected as a basis for the interpretation of dreams was identified with the idea 
of conflict. The assumption that a dream is the expression of conflict is, of 
course, an @ priore condition of its existence as a natural product, since every- 
thing in Nature arises from the conflict of opposing forces. As a spontaneous 
happening, arising independently of the will, the dream must be regarded as 
a process of energy, t.e. something emerging from a dynamic opposition, Just 
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as a co-ordinated muscular movement presupposes a certain degree of tension 
between opposing muscle-groups. Hence the hypothesis which Rivers sets out 
to prove, and which his dreams naturally bear out, is really granted a priors 
as a metaphysical postulate. Similarly the wish-hypothesis of Freud is an 
inadequate restatement of Schopenhauer’s “metaphysical will,” since libido is 
constantly ‘willing’ new forms of expression. But this energy being unconscious 
and, therefore, wholly independent of conscious will, is at once deprived of its 
own independent character when interpreted as a wish, z.e. something definitely 
related to the ego. 

It would follow, therefore, that as soon as the dream is recognised as a 
product of Nature (for it is certainly not the product of human will) both the 
hypotheses which Freud and Rivers have laboured s0 well to prove are already 
granted in the very nature of our existence as natural beings. But it by no 
means follows that the interpretations based upon these hypotheses are there- 
fore valid. For unconscious ‘willing’ or tendency may have a quite different 
objective from that of the conscious, and a state of conflict in the unconscious 
is not merely an attempt to provide a solution for some problematical situation 
in the external world. Similarly when Freud relates unconscious tendency to 
the ego by calling it a ‘wish,’ he thereby disregards the whole razson d étre of 
the unconscious as a compensatory function to consciousness. 

It would seem that both these standpoints err in attempting to interpret 
the unconscious product in terms of the conscious function. The unconscious 
‘standpoint’ is not only compensatory but quite often antagonistic to that of 
the conscious, so that when it is interpreted as a mechanical product of re- 
pression, its possible positive value for life is obscured by its obvious negative 
value for the ego. The wish-hypothesis, therefore, is bound to ignore the 
possible validity of the unconscious ‘standpoint’ as such, since it assumes its 
contents to be merely a disguised and distorted rendering of aborted conscious 
motives. Similarly in Conflict and Dream there is an assumption that the dream 
(a product be it remembered of elemental subjective forces) is exclusively 
concerned with objective events, which clearly belong to the province of con- 
sciousness, and the possibility of a subjective interpretation in which the 
objective factors appear merely as symbols of certain subjective tendencies 
13 entirely disregarded. It is, of course, not disputed that the dream can also 
bear an objective interpretation, but to ignore the other possibility means a 
denial of any other reality than the world of objective facts, which is absurd. 

Accordingly, neither of these hypotheses can develop an interpretation of 
the dream which really adds anything of importance to the previous content 
of consciousness. The explanations are ingenious and often piquant, but they 
leave us unsatisfied. The dream obviously signifies more than the interpretation. 
But directly it is conceded that the unconscious individuality might have a 
point of view and a purpose which are at least as valid as the aims of the ego- 
complex, the task of relating the conscious standpoint to that of the dream 
becomes even more important than the effort to make the dream tally with a 
chosen hypothesis. The former would also appear to be the more scientific 
attitude. For the latter seems to regard the dream as an interesting specimen 
to collect and classify, just in so far as it can be shown to bear out the particular 
hypothesis, whereas the former perceives a living value in the dream, seeking 
to understand its nature, sense and purpose as a naturalist seeks to comprehend 
the living thing in relation to its own individual world. That the dream- 
experience is manifestly a living process can hardly be denied, since the denizens 
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of the dream possess spontaneity and individual vitality in a very high degree, 
and these qualities cannot be explained as mere derivatives or residua of 
objective experience. The whole question of interpretation would have small 
significance for us, were it not the expression of a profound human need to 
relate our conscious experience to that of the dream. To regard the dream, 
therefore, not as a living experience but as a mechanical product, is to rob it 
of its essential character, .é. a3 an expression of the creative activity of the 
living process. 

The dream-denizens are natural phenomena like the skylark or the alligator, 
and although we may learn a lot concerning the structure of these creatures by 
a process of scientific analysis, yet much may also hang upon the way in which 
we relate our existence to theirs. 

A considerable part of Rivers’ book is devoted to a careful and damaging 
criticism of the Freudian formula, but he was himself so conditioned by his 
own psychological type, that he failed to perceive that the formula he proposed 
to put in its place is just as arbitrary and one-sided. It is the product of a 
psychic process which, though certainly gifted with keener powers of criticism, 
is equally conditioned by a one-sided empiricistic attitude that precludes any 
appreciation of the prospective or symbolic significance of the dream. 

This attitude is a product of the absolutist tendency in science which 
assumes that absolute cognition is attainable by the empirical route. The more 
modern school of psychology headed by Jung is based upon the principle of 
relativity, and maintains that any but a relativist attitude to the psychic 
process must inevitably lead to a chaos of conflicting hypotheses whose partial 
validity can be maintained only by fanatical dogmatism. 

In his other book, Psychology and Politics, Rivers is on surer ground, al- 
though here again his empiricistic standpoint leads him constantly to over- 
value the behaviourist method of approaching social and political problems. 
To take an obvious example, an immense concourse of people lashed into fury 
by the eloquence of an orator presents a phenomenon whose real nature is 
not adequately explained by comparing their behaviour with that of a flock 
of sheep, or by enumerating crude biological analogies in which the conduct of 
the herd is determined by that of the leader. Itis undeniable that such analogies 
exist, but it is evident that Rivers did not apprehend the inevitable implica- 
tions of his own argument. For if the analogy holds good, it means that the 
great collective ideas by which the orator sways his audience have their roots 
in the deep instinctive levels of the psyche, 7.e. in the primordial images of the 
collective unconscious whose existence Rivers denies. The concept of suggestion 
upon which he lays so much stress, merely denotes the factor of transmission, 

and is, therefore, wholly inadequate to account for a process of energy. But 
in order to account for the inexhaustible reserves of energy which, as we ob- 
served during the war, reveals itself in manifold forms whenever the fundamental 
collective ideas are deeply aroused, he would have been driven to adopt the 
concept of the collective unconscious, an intuitive acceptance wholly uncon- 
genial to the behaviourist point of view. This concept not only embraces the 
primordial i images (or function-engrams) but it also denotes the energy latent 
in these images which comes to the surface whenever the corresponding ideas 
are actively constellated. 

The behaviourist method of approach is certainly useful for describing the 
‘how’ of the political organism, but its value is biological rather than psycho- 
logical, since it fails altogether to respond to the irrepressible ‘why.’ There 1s 
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a certain tragedy in the fact, that in spite of his rooted distrust of analogies 
Rivers permitted himself to consider the complex factors of human politics 
as analogous to cruder biological organisations. 

His own allusions to Jung’s concept of the collective unconscious show that 
it was quite foreign to his point of view, and, consequently, he entirely mis- 
understood its signification. It is not based, as Rivers believes, upon ethno- 
logical arguments in the narrower sense, and, therefore, is not in the least 
affected by Prof. Elliot Smith’s migration-hypothesis. It rests upon the fact 
that certain collective ideas, e.g. the idea of God, are as universal as mankind, 
that they appear as ground-themes in the mythology of all races, and that 
these themes are expressed in images which by virtue of their immense 
antiquity dispose of incalculable energy. In so far as the theory of migration 
has any relation to this concept, it is concerned merely with the various forms 
in which these primordial images may appear. When, for instance, migration 
brought Christianity to these islands it certainly effected an exchange of an 
ancient tribal image for a more differentiated concept of God, but the same 
primordial image underlies both. 

There is a regrettable note of petulance in Prof. Elliot Smith’s remarks 
about this concept which prompts one to conclude that his eagerness to defend 
his own theory preserves him from the possibility of adequately understanding 
the views of others. There is in fact no incompatibility between his migration 
theory and the concept of the collective unconscious, and if Prof, Elliot Smith 
had informed himself of Jung’s very careful definition of the symbol and the 
primordial image, he would have discovered that these were purely psycho- 
logical conceptions whose validity is not in the least dependent upon ethno- 
logical controversy. 

The loss to British psychology in the untimely death of Dr Rivers is all 
the more to be deplored, since he was clearly feeling his way to an independent 
psychological standpoint, and it is impossible to believe that he would have 
remained wedded to the narrow psychological outlook of the objectivist and 
the behaviourist points of view. 

H. G. Baynes. 


Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Gorrein. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1923. Pp. xvii + 302. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is an attempt to apply psychological and psycho-analytical 
conceptions to the problem of the origin and nature of law, and a very in- 
teresting and attractive attempt it is, with its pleasing exterior and get-up 
on the one hand and its agreeable style, varied and suggestive content and ~ 
confident but moderate tone of optimism upon the other. 

The author starts with an inquiry as to the nature of law. He rejects as 
hopelessly crude, from the psychological standpoint, the position that law 1s 
based on force, fear or convention. (This is on a par, he suggests, with the view 
that we like Homer or Hamlet merely because convention has so decreed— 
a view which psychologists have shattered “by means of discoveries in the very 
front rank of importance.”) The view of the other school for whom law is 
morality is also rejected, as depending on a psychology which, though perhaps 
not inconsistent with the facts, is yet inadequate to explain them. The author 
himself takes a strictly pragmatic view of law as growing out of procedure, 
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as a body of generalisations from decisions on practical affairs, on actual 
matters of dispute. If this view is correct, we must turn to the contemplation 
of the action at law, if we would learn more about the essential nature of law 
itself. 

The action at law, the author endeavours to show us, has developed from 
the Ordeal. The Ordeal is a primitive but widespread institution, which in- 
volved a judicium Dei; it combined the three processes of detection of guilt, 
trial and punishment. An examination of the various forms of Ordeal (parti- 
cularly those connected with the sea and water) suggests that the Ordeal, and 
therefore the action at law which subsequently developed from it, involved a 
regression of libido to the mother, in consequence of a failure to carry out the 
normal social adjustments, in face of an unusual situation. Like the analogous 
process of expiation, the Ordeal constituted in one of its aspects a symbulic 
death and rebirth. Themis herself, the personification of Right, was an emana- 
tion from earth (p. 99). The primitive prison is a womb symbol (it was 
underground in Mother Earth) and the infringement of tribal custom could only 
be atoned for by a process of symbolical rebirth. 

The judicial process differs from the Ordeal chiefly in two respects—-in its 
dependence on reason rather than emotion and in the institution of the human 
judge. The former change came about as the result of general mental and 
social development; particularly, it is sugzested, through the application to 
social disputes of the powers of enumeration and generalisation and through 
that conscious recognition and approval of habits which is involved in custom. 
The human judge replaced the supernatural element of the Ordeal, probably 
to a large extent through the influence of the oath, through which he acquired 
some of the psychological significance of the supernatural element. 

Next followed the era of codification, in which customary habits were 
formulated as rules—rules which permitted of extension and further application 
by analogy. 

The characteristic mechanism involved in the Ordeal and the appeal to 
law is an inhibition (and consequent displacement) of the desire for immediate 
and complete revenge; an inhibition brought about through conflict with other 
instinctive tendencies (e.g. fear—-especially of the blood feud, with its often 
prolonged and terrible social consequences). The cruder tendency to strike the 
offender dead gives way to the more moderate demand for punishment on the 
talion principle, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Following Ferenczi, 
the author sees here, in the talion principle, the influence of the castration 
(here called ‘ mutilation’) complex. The motives that drive a man to law may 
be summarily described as Depreciation (of his good name or reputation) or 
Deprivation (of his due), and the origin of the burning sense of injustice and 
embitterment characteristic of the litigant is again to be found in the castra- 
tion complex. | | 

This complex the author, here following Starcke, believes to be closely allied 
to the mother complex, so that the two main complexes revealed by the analysis 
are thus brought into relation with one another. The operation and satisfaction 
of these complexes constitute the ultimate psychological reason of the eflicacy 
of the law, and justify the hope that law will continue to play a progressive part 
in combating many of the social evils which threaten humanity—especially 
perhapsin the at present comparatively undeveloped sphere of international law. 

This brief indication of some of the principal arguments of the book must 
inevitably fail to convey any satisfactory impression of its interest and 
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suggestiveness. Though admittedly only sketching the rough outline of a 
psychological treatment of law—a treatment which will require much patient 
research before the full details can be fitted in—the book undoubtedly con- 
stitutes, through its suggestiveness, a valuable contribution to this hitherto 
but little cultivated branch of applied psychology. 

J.C. FLUGEL. 


The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy. By J. Y. T. Greta, M.A. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1923. pp. 304. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The keynote of Mr Greig’s theory of laughter is given in the formula on 
p. 110: “‘love behaviour, interruption, overcoming of the interruption.” In 
the early chapters of the book the author records the observations of various 
writers on the laughter of infants and shows that the personal element is 
essential to the situations which provoke such laughter. Now laughter is a 
development of the smile and Mr Greig holds that the infant’s earliest smile, 
which Freud and others have associated with the act of sucking, is a part of 
the as yet ill-coordinated behaviour of the instinct of love stimulated by the 
‘nursing embrace.’ If this love behaviour be interrupted a quantity of psycho- 
physical energy is mobilised to overcome the obstruction and, when the latter 
is weakened or removed, the surplus energy may be carried off in the laugh. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to testing this conclusion in relation. to 
the laughter of adults and the art of comedy. 

The writer admits that he has misgivings in choosing the term ‘love’; the 
alternative ‘sex’ he rejects as too heavily loaded a word. ‘Love’ as he uses 
it seems to correspond closely to the Freudian libido. Hostility, which ob- 
viously enters into many laughter-provoking situations, is included in love 
behaviour, since hate is secondary, a derivative of love. In ambivalent be- 
haviour, according to the theory of interruption, laughter is ready made (p. 92) 
but where hate is so violent as to exclude love there is no place for laughter. 
This point is developed in the chapter on derision, satire and irony; in the last 
of these devices “‘ambivalence is reduced to a technique” (p. 185). Certain 
stock jokes, e.g. those on women, depend on this ambivalence: on it rest 
‘both the mother-in-law taboo of the savage and the mother-in-law Joke of 
modern man” (p. 86). 

There follows an analysis of the laughable, contained in chapters v—vir. 
Laughter at the sexual proceeds from the conflict of our perennial pleasure in 
it and our cultural resistance to it. Children do not laugh at nakedness or 
natural functions, until a sense of shame or disgust has wakened in them. The 
writer distinguishes between the obscene and the indecent as having reference 
respectively to the directly sexual and the indirectly sexual (excretory) pro- 
cesses. 

In his chapter on laughter at the physical Mr Greig disputes Bergson’s 
‘mechanical’ theory and that of those writers who see in such laughter only 
a malicious joy at the degradation of others. True, physical deformities and 
personal violence contain an element of surprise (interruption), but surprise 
does not necessarily result in laughter. The question is: what is the nature of 
the behaviour within which the interruption occurs? The author endeavours 
to show that it is love behaviour. For example, the laugh raised by the knock- 
about of the circus clown is due to the unconscious stimulus to sexual behaviour 
given by physical violence. 

17—2 
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Many of Mr Greig’s conclusions are based on psycho-analytic theories and 
the chapter on “The Physical” contains an interesting section on symbolism. 
He shows that laughter may be provoked through the arousing of sexual 
behaviour by means of unconsciously perceived symbols. He gives the classical 
example of Punch, whose nose, hump, hat and stick are all phallic symbols, 
and suggests that in certain street mishaps such as a fall or the blowing-off of 
a hat there is a symbolic element. 

The author next turns to the consideration of comedy. He defines the comic 
as “the lauvhable raised to a higher power and made fit for the uses of art” 
(p. 70). He discusses certain comic devices, e.g. the ‘peep-bo’ situation with 
its offshoots the disyuise and the mistaken identity, and, while agreeing with 
Bergson that they owe much to childhood associations, he disputes that their 
laughter-provoking character depends on the principle of mechanism. He 
disputes further the intellectualist theory of laughter but admits that the 
laughter of high comedy, as typified in French classical comedy, 1s far less 
emotional than the laughter of the romantic comedy of Shakespeare. 

Chapter 1X contains a discussion on humour, the humorist’s laughter being 
brought under the writer’s formula by way of Walter Pater’s definition of 
humour as the amalgam of mirth with pity; “for pity is love obstructed by 
sympathetic displeasure” (p. 197). 

Perhaps one of the least convincing parts of the argument is the explanation 
of the displeasure felt by the person who is made the object of laughter. It is 
not easy to see exactly what is meant by the statement that, although the 
trivial interruption is within the behaviour of the laughter, the triviality 
passes over to the person at whom the laughter is aimed, making him ‘feel 
small’ (p. 187). Nor does the equivocal character of the laugh, the confusion of 
feeling resulting from its lack of a thorough-going hate, seem to account very 
satisfactonly for its sting. 

In the chapter on “Wit” the author takes as his text Freud’s Wi and its 
Relation to the Unconscious. While accepting the central thesis of the book 
Mr Greig makes three main criticisms of Freud’s views: (1) with Rivers and 
others he would prefer to express the idea of the counter-forces within be- 
haviour by some physiological parallel rather than by the conception of the 
endopsychie censor; (2) he disputes the notion of ‘harmless’ wit and maintains 
that all wit is, however remotely, ‘tendency’ wit; (3) he questions Freud’s 
conception of the economy of psychic expenditure which is effected in wit. 
“The misconception of wit,” we read on p. 216, “as economising psychic 
expenditure arises through confusing speed with force.” And again, on p. 214, 
he quotes Freud’s own question which he considers is never satisfactorily 
answered: ‘‘Is not the economy in verbal expression more than abrogated 
through the expenditure of intellectual work?” (Freud, Wit, p. 53, English 
translation). With Freud he sees in wit a ‘compressing’ tendency, but he 
considers that such compression, far from resulting in psychic economy, forces 
us to cover the same ground, as it were, several times in order to catch first 
one and then another meaning of the words and then to realise the compression 
which has taken place (p. 215). This, he says, involves additional psychic 
expenditure, breaking as it does the ‘habit pattern’ of the adult mind which 
pays attention to the meaning rather than the sound of words. 

Further (and this is one of Mr Greig’s objections to the idea of harmless wit) 
he denies that either children or adults treat words as mere sounds, finding 
pleasure in the manipulation of them as such. Even the pun, “that poor 
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relation in the family of wit,” requires us to attend to both sound and 
meaning. 

Now Freud himself (W2t, p. 56) repudiates Kuno Fischer’s classification of 
the pun as ‘sound-wit.’ ‘‘The word,” he says, “‘serves only as a sound to 
which this or that meaning attaches itself.” He does, however, hold that the 
child naturally takes pleasure in playing with words until, as the power of 
reason exerts pressure on his mind, his delight in nonsense gradually manifests 
itself less freely. 

To return to the question of economy. On the last page of Wit we read: 
‘The pleasure of wit originates from an economy of expenditure in inhibition, 
of the comic from an economy of expenditure in thought.” Does not Mr Greig’s 
criticism confuse between the two kinds of economy indicated in these two 
formulae? According to Freud the economy effected in wit is of the nature of 
an alleviation. In tendency wit the psychic expenditure necessitated to main- 
tain an inhibition is abrogated; in harmless wit there is an alleviation from 
the pressure exerted by critical reason and our intellectual up-bringing (Wt, 
p. 194). 

The latter conception seems to Mr Greig to be the more difficult to grasp. 
If, however, as he holds, all wit is tendency wit and if he would concede that 
the removal of a repression does away with a certain psychic expenditure, we 
need go no further to justify Freud’s assertion that there is economy of ex- 
penditure in inhilition. Freud does not maintain of wit, as he does of the 
comic, that there is an economy of expenditure in thought. 


Crcit BAINES. 


Character and the Unconscious. By J. H. van per Hoor. Authorized transla- 
tion by Elizabeth Trevelyan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd., 1923. pp. viii + 233. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The chief criticisms that the author brings against Freud’s psychology and 
therapy are (1) the non-recognition of special creation in any sphere of life, 
(2) the inapplicability of this psychology to the normal human being, as it 1s 
derived entirely from astudy of abnormals, (3) the non-guidance of the patient by 
the treatment as to his or her ethical position and selection of a method of life. 

Dr van der Hoop states but does nothing to develop the arguments in 
favour of or against the moulding of the universe under the influence of external 
conditions; he simply asseverates his conviction that this hypothesis 1s un- 
satisfactory, whilst he seems to regard the hypothesis of creative evolution, 
of a vital impulse, as much the jollier. The author's parsimony in argument 
makes it unsuitable for the reviewer to have the fun of engayving him in battle. 
Dogmatically he will merely record: the influence of environment being the 
minimum hypothesis for the construction of the universe it has, upon the 
principle of Occam’s razor, the maximum claim. 

The validity of knowledge gathered from the abnormal for an understanding 
of the normal rests, in psychology, upon the same basis as for scientific method 
in general. The physiology of the brain, the characteristics of hydrogen, the 
behaviour of electrons are founded upon experiment that is abnormal upon 
brains, hydrogens and electrons. 

Dr van der Hoop hardly makes it sufficiently clear that Freud and his 
followers do not, consequently, regard psyvho-analysis as a course to be fol- 
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lowed by the ordinary happy man or woman, unless indeed it is for professional 
purposes, when it becomes indispensable. After a family tiff one is not to be 
sent round for treatment to the nearest analyst. 

Jung and his disciples from their point of view would, as the author points 
out, submit everyone to a course of the “synthetic method,” to be repeated 
whenever there is an individual or family jar. Dr van der Hoop seems alive 
to the dangers of the synthetic method (p. 106) leading the patient to accept 
the analyst’s views and opinions and to mould his life upon experiences which 
are not his own. The analysis complete, Freud would have his patient build 
up his own life; ideally he is free to pursue his own path once the blinkers have 
been removed; Freud would have too much respect for the individual to seek 
to interfere with the regulation of another life. 

The dream analyses which the author gives are rather marked instances 
of the dangers and futility of the synthetic method. It is surprising that so 
experienced an analyst can accept so banal an interpretation of a dream as that 
given on page 123—where he vaunts the absence of all associations; again he 
would surely on reflection not insist that the dream analysed on page 109 is 
an instance of the solution of an intellectual problem in a dream. In both cases 
the intepretations come near degenerating (to use the author's own criticism 
of the synthetic method) into “‘washy mysticism or superficial moralising.” 

Dr van der Hoop is generally so unbiassed in his exposition of Freud’s views 
that one may ask him whether it is quite fair to leave the reader under the 
impression that Freud regards the sexual impulse as solely accountable for 
art and religion. A few similar misstatements might well be corrected in the 
next edition. 

The first three chapters with their dullish account of psycho-analysis seem 
unnecessary, as does Chapter V on psychological types. In the one case Freud’s 
Introductory Lectures serve the purpose better: in the other Jung’s own book 
is more readable. Anyone not convinced by Jung’s work (the position of the 
reviewer), will certainly not be converted—an appropriate term—by Dr van 
der Hoop’s chapter. 

The reconciliation which the author is supposed to effect between the views 
of Freud and Jung is not attempted in the body of the book. 

The translation is probably accurate enough, there has been no opportunity 
of testing it. There are several errors in the references to the bibliography, 
e.g. p. 143, xxx1v should be xxvi; p. 112 xxxvii should be xxvi. 


M. D. Ever. 


Heredity and Child Culture. By Henry Dwicut Caapin, M.D. London: 
George Routledge and Sons. 1923. Pp. 189. Price 6s. net. 


This is a sound and very hopeful book. Nothing relevant to the subject 
has been omitted and every aspect of child culture receives sympathetic 
consideration. 

Dr Chapin believes that heredity seems to be more important as an influence 
in the lower organisms than in man, and while granting the truth, on the 
biological side, of Weismann’s theory, ‘‘that every child is moulded solely by 
inherited tendencies which cannot essentially be altered,” he feels we have 
the possibility of a wide and splendid social heritage which may do much to 
shape life’s currents and even compensate for some defects of organic inherit- 
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ance. His own experience as director of a Children’s Village Settlement for 
incorrigible boys, in the United States, leads him to the conclusion that a bad 
social inheritance was responsible for their downfall. When this was corrected, 
a favourable result nearly always followed. 

The expectant mother is the object of careful study, and due weight is 
siven to all conditions necessary for the production of a healthy infant. The 
high mortality among infants of one month old may, it is considered, be reduced 
by education and careful supervision of the mother during pregnancy. The 
unfortunate results arising from neglect of the child of pre-school age are well 
brought out. At this most susceptible period when the foundations of health 
and character should be firmly established, a relaxation of parental attention 
frequently takes place. Among the better off the child may pass from the skilled 
hands of the nurse to those of an ignorant if well meaning attendant. The poorer 
child, once it has “found its feet,” is regarded as more or less adapted to the 
habits of adult life. “A careful oversight of the infant’s bottle gives place to 
a later laxity of feeding. As result various forms of malnutrition and even 
deficiency diseases may ensue.” Measles, whooping-cough, and early tubercu- 
losis may lower resistance and, by their sequelae, handicap the future life of 
the individual. ‘‘Grief, worry, anger, fear, apprehension and emotional shocks 
may become fixed and form the early beginnings of what will eventually lead 
to individual and social maladjustments.” The seeds of these mental weeds 
can be freely planted where the mind of the child is unguarded. 

A thoughtful consideration is extended towards the school-child and the 
problems of adolescence. The author rightly deprecates the crowded state of 
the school time-table as working in every way against the true function of 
education. While the child should early be taught to think, and think straight, 
premature forcing may lead to a later reaction in which the child pays up for 
impressions crowded too soon upon an immature mind. Dr Chapin would 
lessen the number of subjects taught and shorten school holidays. He is uneasy 
about the physical results of higher education upon girls. At the time of 
maturing the body is more important than the mind, yet this is just the time 
when the girl is pushed hardest in her educational career, if she expects to 
pursue a course in high school or college. His remedy is that the girl should 
be educated with the idea of becoming a wife rather than a school teacher. 

While there is grave reason to suspect an intellectual education which is 
proved to cripple the body while only partially training the mind, surely a 
solution of the problem is not to be found in specialised training for a vocation 
which the person so trained may never be called upon to fulfil. The difficulty 
is great. But the need is rather to lighten the burden of celibacy for the 
maternal woman, to whom social conditions deny the exercise of her natural 
functions. 

The future of the child rendered dependent by death or poverty of parents, 
or by illegitimacy, is handled with very real sympathy and insight. The author 
has devised and set working a practical scheme of boarding- out and adoption 
which has been enthusiastically received by international authorities. But if 
the child is above all things to be protected from emotional storms, one is 
inclined to protest against. the adoption of dependent waifs as a way of salvation 
for ‘“‘neurotic wives and neurasthenic spinsters.” ‘From him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath”? 

Clear and interesting diagrams and tables are used as illustration, and the 
whole book proves itself “the work of a man of sense raised to a high point of 
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sensitiveness.” One may hope that the “supervision” of family life which is 
so largely recommended will be only temporary and educational. And one 
might doubt the stability of a society which demands for its protection such 
drastic steps as the permanent incarceration of “all tramps and cranks.”’ 
‘* All tramps,” in a land where there is a whole continent to tramp in? And 
“‘all cranks”! Is there no housing shortage in the States? 


LORNA YARDE-BUNYARD. 


The Constitutional Factors in Dementia Praecox. By Nouan D. C. Lewis, M.D. 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, New York and Wash- 
ington, 1923. pp. 134. Price $3.00. 


This work embodies the results of an extensive research into the morbid 
anatomy of Dementia Praecox. The author excludes Dementia Paranoides 
for reasons which he will explain in future publications. 

From a study of over six hundred autopsies on cases of Dementia Praecox, 
the author shows that the heart and circulatory system are undeveloped in 
this disease. In 75:5 per cent. of the cases of Dementia Praecox the heart was 
below average weight, the nearest approach to this proportion in other in- 
sanities being 59-1 per cent. in General Paralysis; but it would appear that the 
heart is below average weight in all the insanities. In Dementia Praecox, 
however, even the lumen of the aorta is strikingly small. 

_ The author naturally sought an explanation of his discovery by examining 
the endocrine glands. This he did thoroughly in 22 of his cases and he found 
histopathological changes (aplasias, atrophies, scleroses and patchy hyper- 
plasias), not only in the gonads as Sir Frederick Mott has described, but also 
in the thyroid, adrenals and (in six of the cases) the pituitary. 

These changes ‘“‘are as universally present as are the characteristic mental 
symptoms in the clinical picture of a case.” They “do not depend on age, 
duration of psychosis, or the association of physical disease.” Dr Lewis’s 
considered conclusion is that the function of the glands has suffered during 
the development of the personality. From this and other passages in the book 
we gather that the author is willing to accept the view that the morbid ana- 
tomical features he has discovered are not primary, but secondary to mental 
factors; and that dementia praecox is of purely psychical origin. 


W.H. B. Stopparrt. 


Psychoanalysis and Suggestion Therapy. By Dr W. STEKEL. Authorized trans- 
lation by JaMes 8. Van TesL“aar. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd. Pp. xi + 155. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


Fortunately the eulogistic description of the author on the jacket, which 
might be regarded as mere advertisement, is confirmed by a reading of the book 
itself. Dr Stekel leaves no doubt in the minds of his readers, through a proper 
reiteration of his merits and through the avowal, with the modesty of true 
greatness, of occasional errors in diagnosis and treatment (these generally little 
ones and at any rate having occurred a long while ago—excuses familiar to 
most doctors) that he is the world’s greatest psychotherapist. 
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In the handsomest manner Dr Stekel admits that Freud has, or rather had 
his value; more in sorrow than in anger he demonstrates that Freud’s decline 
began with his refusal to accept the lightning strokes of the world’s greatest, 
etc. Dr Stekel complains that his cured patients evince so little gratitude; he, 
however, insists almost to wearisomeness that whoever does not get well under 
treatment by Dr Stekel has only himself to blame through his “‘ will to illness,” 
that the cured perhaps not unfairly claims his recovery as due to his own 
sees to his “will to wellness ””—alone I did it might say both the cured and 
uncured. 

‘*T assumed a bellicose tone” Dr Stekel states in one case; he always seems 
to be assuming a bellicose tone, to be tyrannizing the unfortunate person who 
does not respond to treatment by making the sufferer entirely responsible for 
the failure. The reviewer is reminded of the insight he once obtained into the 
methods of a Christian Scientist who for years ministered to a man suffering 
from progressive muscular atrophy. When the only progress the patient made 
was towards a bulbar paralysis the practitioner turned round and abused, in 
a most unchristian way, the wife and the other members of the family. It 
was their want of belief, the atmosphere of evil thinking, that was killing the 
patient. The poor wife was distracted to frenzy by her attempts to believe that 
her dying husband was getting better every day; self-accusations and mental 
torture evoked the compassion of a non-Christian Scientist. Dr Stekel’s 
abusive methods, though less cruel, for they are only directed towards the 
patient, are not dissimilar. 

However, no one would wish to have a real disagreement with Dr Stekel; 
it is hard to conceive of a serious discussion on psychotherapy with him as it 
would be to have a serious discussion on, say entomology, with Morpho 
Adonis. The existence of that brilliant butterfly is its own justification as is 
the existence of Dr Stekel with his possession of the born journalist’s mind: 
the journalist’s mind is an excellent and valuable article for a journalist; for 
the scientist? 

With most of Dr Stekel’s opinions there will be substantial agreement among 
psychologists: they are the commonplaces of the literature. 

Perhaps Dr Stekel in the book he is now publishing or writing (he seems to 
have discovered the secret of perpetually finding publishers to publish the 
same kind of thing under another title) will correct the remark about Jung’s 
method on p. 5. 

The translation is an excellent piece of English; ‘facetiously’ on p. 8 would 
be better rendered ‘half humorously.’ 

M. D. sper. 


Dreams. By H. TasMaNn Lovett, M.A., Pu.D. Published by the Australasian 
Association of Psychology and Philosophy, Sydney, N.S.W. pp. 74. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


This monograph by the associate Professor of Psychology in The University 
of Sydney is an attempt to expound the main features of Freud’s theory of 
dreams and to make a critical examination of some of the more important of 
Freud’s principles. 

The author does not pretend that his treatment of the subject is exhaustive 
and he tells us that he is conscious of the defects that are present in the critical 
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section of his work; but he exercises the right which, he thinks, “every psycho- 
logist may claim, of expressing his views upon principles which are the subject 
of controversy, and of attempting to reconcile traditional psychology with 
what is apparently incontrovertible in the invaluable system evolved by 
Freud.” We may well demur to this claim on the part of “‘every psychologist” 
until he can show that he has an adequate acquaintance with the principles 
he is expounding or criticising. 

Dr Lovell is apparently at that stage of criticism of Freud’s doctrines where 
judgment is influenced by the affects connected with the subject of sex. We 
have all probably passed through the phase in which we feel that “there is 
something out of focus in this psychology ” and that “‘there is an over-emphasis 
put upon the sex interests which does not accord with the facts of spiritual life 
as many good men and women actually lead it.” We have also perhaps 
experienced a glow of satisfaction when the happy thought has occurred to us 
that “‘perhaps this over-emphasis may be due to the fact that the great 
majority of the dreams upon the analysis of which the theory was founded 
were the dreams of neurotic patients.” 

For so small a book there appears to be an inordinate amount of quotation. 
We have here whole pages of letterpress embraced by inverted commas. The 
authors chiefly drawn upon are Freud, Jung, Maeder and Rivers. Such liberal 
use of authors’ own words should tend towards accuracy of exposition; but 
Dr Lovell frequently goes astray when he takes his eyes off the book. He says 
that Freud used dreams in his analytic search of the patient’s mind and that 
‘‘he claims to have been so successful that he calls dreams the ‘royal road’ to 
psycho-analysis.” But, alas, Freud has told us of no ‘roval road’ to psycho- 
analysis; what he has told us of is the ‘royal road’ to the Unconscious. 

It seems as if Dr Lovell has not yet found this road, for he says he “has 
felt for some time past that it is unscientific and mystifying to regard the 
unconscious as an entity of diabolical cunning and intelligence, which is ever 
at work repressing and dissociating this, resisting the rise, disguising, or altering 
the emphasis of that, until the hope of explanation seems to be denied any 
fulfilment.” 

This monograph is dated 1923. 

T. W. M. 


Multiple Sclerosis (Disseminated Sclerosis). An Investigation by the Association 
for Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases. New York: Paul B. HorsBer. 
pp. xvi + 241. Price $3.75. 


Of ail organic diseases of the nervous system none is, in one sense, of 
greater interest to the psychotherapeutist than Multiple Sclerosis. In its early 
stages it is easily mistaken for hysteria and there are probably few psycho- 
therapeutists of experience who have not been at some time asked to treat 
cases of this incurable disease; for even the most expert neurologists are some- 
times at fault in making the differential diagnosis between the two conditions. 
This book should therefore be of interest to those whose work lies in the field 
of the functional neuroses, for an accurate knowledge of the general and special 
symptomatology of Multiple Sclerosis may some day save them from bringing 
discredit on the art of psychotherapy. 
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The mental manifestations of Multiple Sclerosis are presented in this 
volume by Drs Sanger Brown and Thomas K. Davis, and some emotional and 
psychological factors bearing upon the development of this disease are dis- 
cussed by Dr Smith Ely Jelliffe. 

Drs Brown and Davis think that in probably 90 per cent. of cases there are 
mental alterations which warrant the meaning commonly granted to the term 
“mental symptoms,” but these are so overshadowed by the physical symptoms 
that they have very commonly been disregarded. The mental states enumerated 
here are Euphoria, Mental Depression, Mental Deterioration and Hallucinations. 

Dr Jelliffe discusses the psychological symptoms from the standpoint of the 
offending focal lesions and examines the compensating psychological manifesta- 
tions which the patient builds up in the face of the disease. He also seriously 
questions whether psychological factors may not be conceived as playing an 
important, if not determining, role in producing some special types of Multiple 
Sclerosis. He believes a study of unconscious factors in organic disease to be of 
paramount importance. 

T. W. M. 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse. 1922. Part 4. 


In a paper entitled ‘ Perversion und Neurose” Dr Otto Rank has followed up the 
analysis of the phantasy ‘“‘Ein Kind wird geschlagen” (A child is being beaten) in 
which Freud showed that the phantasy is based on a phase of the Oedipus situation 
which has undergone repression. Those who have studied psycho-analysis are familiar 
with the view that neurosis may be regarded as the negative of perversion. In this 
paper Rank expresses the relation rather differently when he describes neurosis as 
a kind of half-way house on the road of development of certain libidinal tendencies 
the ultimate destination of which, if they pursued their way unchecked, would be 
perversion. The word ‘tendencies’ is used deliberately because, as Rank shows, a 
perversion is a mechanism by which satisfaction is obtained not for a single libidinal 
tendency only, but for several. The manifest form of the perversion, like the manifest 
content of the dream, may be the product of processes of condensation, displacement 
and secondary elaboration. 

Perversion is then essentially the result of a complicated libido-development, which 
is best studied by means of the analysis of neurotics in whom there is no manifest 
perversion, the process having stopped short at symptom-formation. When the 
unconscious preliminary phases are thus brought to light, we see that they lie between 
an infantile phase of the libido and the full-blown perversion which is at once the 
remotest offshoot of, and a return to, the said infantile phase. 

From this point of view Rank discusses the unconscious roots of exhibitionism, 
using the analysis of an hysterical patient to illustrate his thesis. He shows that her 
latent exhibitionism belonged to a repressed beating-phantasy, associated with a 
scene in early childhood when her elder sister was beaten by her father. This phantasy, 
as well as her recurrent exhibitionist dreams, expressed a conflict between narcissistic 
and object-libido. Analysis revealed on the one hand the wish to have a child by her 
father, in accordance with the infantile theories of coitus as a sadistic act and birth 
as taking place by the anal orifice, and on the other hand a narcissistic cathexis of 
the genitals with return to autoerotic satisfaction. (Anal exposure is regressively 
substituted for genital exposure.) 

The writer points out that the definition of perversion as a form of libidinal 
satisfaction outside the normal sexual goal is illuminated by the understanding (which 
we owe to Freud) that in perversions there is regression to infantile phases of sexual 
development—phase3 in which the child neither differentiated between the sexes 
nor recognised the normal sexual goal, for he knew nothing of the sexual act. During 
the period of infantile sexual activity children of both sexes do, however, recognise 
a sexual goal, namely that of receiving like the mother a child from the father. 

What happens then to this desire for a child, a desire which Rank says becomes 6 
libido-symbol for the unconscious? Owing to the impossibility of realising his desire 
the child’s tendency to identify itself with its parents is frustrated and its ego develops. 
The normal person defers the realisation of this wish to maturity and in the latency 
period substitutes for it the ego-ideal, but the pervert, while renouncing the infantile 
libidinal goal and avoiding the sexual act, gratifies in narcissistic fashion (fellatio, 
pacderastia) the component instincts which originally subserved that goal. The 
neurotic on the other hand retains the infantile wish but connects it with the com- 
ponent instincts, so that the genital function is excluded. His symptoms represent 
fulfilment of the wish in extra-genital ways and his feeling of guilt is attached to 
repressed phantasies with this content. 

One of the sections of the paper is devoted to a discussion of masturbation. 
This practice represents a compromise between autoerotic and reproductive gratitica- 
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tion, as well as a transition to the primacy of the genitals. Premature repression of 
the physical autoerotic components may result in neurosis; perversion follows when 
they usurp the place of the reproductive libido. 

Rank emphasises the importance of the sense of guilt attached to onanism. It is 
upon the fate of this sense of guilt that the fate of the whole infantile libido depends. 
Normally, this feeling serves a useful biological and social purpose, but in neurosis 
there is an excessive ‘free-floating’ sense of guilt, and just in so far as the patient can 
be free from this excess is there a possibility of cure. Perverts on the other hand 
appear to lack the sense of guilt in gratifying the component instincts to the exclusion 
of the reproductive libido. On this showing masochism must be regarded as an un- 
successful perversion-formation. But Rank shows that, if analysis of a true perversion 
goes sufficiently deep, the sense of guilt will be reached, and that the way to cure then 
lies through a neurotic phase in which that sense becomes connected with libidinal 
and ego-tendencies, 

At the conclusion of the article the writer brings the principal perversions into 
relation with the sense of guilt and the mechanism of defence against it, showing that 
in each case there is a return to infantile sexual theories. Only instead of desiring to 
have a child, the pervert, in respect of his perverse tendencies, 1s a child: the homo- 
sexual ignores the difference of sex, the exhibitionist takes an infantile delight in 
self-display, while the masochist places himself in the situation of being beaten like 
a child. 

Dr Stefan Hollés contributes an article on “The time-feeling” (Das Zeitgefiihl). 
This feeling he distinguishes from the sense of time, %.e. the capacity for estimating 
intervals of time, and the consciousness of time by which we orientate ourselves in 
time. Both these faculties belong to the conscious system. In this paper he discusses 
a third faculty, which is unconscious and which he calls the ‘time-feeling.’ He shows 
that it is subject to pathological disturbances, even when the conscious time-faculties 
are operating undisturbed. These disturbances may tako the form of the complete 
neglect of an interval of time (as when a patient suffering from psychosis gives his 
age as that at which he entered an asylum), or that of the sense of having passed 
through many years in what is actually a short space of time. 

As regards the former disturbance it might be suggested that it is an instance of 
wish-fultilment, the patient translating himself to a happier period, or else that with 
his withdrawal of libido from the outside world he has withdrawn it from dates and 
the passage of time. When the disturbance in the time-feeling takes the latter form, 
it might be due to an increase of external perception. (Even the hallucinations of 
mania and delirium are apparently perceptions from without.) 

Dr Hollés, however, puts forward another explanation which is briefly this: that 
the unconscious time-feeling is based on the rhythmic discharge of stimuli and that 
this rhythm is a repctition of a reaction in the protoplasm to cosmic stimull. 

Here he follows August Stircke’s description of the evolution of psychic mobility. 
Starcke distinguishes certain phases in which the discharge of accumulated stimuli is 
successively tonic, epileptic, rhythmic, of the nature of a reaction, and finally the 
phase of thought in which there is deferred reaction. Holl6s goes on to show that in 
every phase, even the highest, there is the impulse to rhythmic discharge, that like 
all impulses this must. have been originally a reaction to some external stimulus. The 
stimulus here he believes to be cosmic, and especially solar, influences e.g. phases of 
the sun and moon, revolution of the carth on its axis and above all the succession of 
day and night. Even in the highest organisms certain organs, for instance the heart 
and lungs, reproduce this primitive rhythmic discharge of stimuli, whilst the higher 
discharge in thought, arrhythmic and seeming independent of cosmic influences as 
it is, is yet regulated by the rhythm of these organs. Morcover there is acertain rhythm 
in the direction of our attention, and pcriodically (in sleep) we withdraw our libido 
from the outside world. 

Since, then, the time-feeling depends on this unconscious rhythm, the writer 
defines it as ‘‘an endo-psychic perception of the fluctuation of libido-distribution, 
related to somewhat analogous real cosmic changes.” 

Dynamically the time-feeling is conceived of thus: a stream of energy secks 
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discharge by two opposing outlets, (1) at the stable, phylogenetic, rhythmic end, which 
is timeless and unconscious, and (2) at the labile end, which is variable and subject to 
time. The labile discharge may be affected by an increase in resistance, which results 
in an increased libidinal cathexis of the lower methods of outlet, or by a decrease in 
resistance, in consequence of which there is over-investment of the actual libidinal 
discharge and a diminution in the regulating influence from the stable end. The former 
disturbance would lead to narcissistic states and the latter to hallucinations. 

Thus Dr Hollés arrives at the conclusion that pathological alteration in the time- 
feeling is due to a change in the distribution of libido in respect of its discharge in 
motility. 

The third original article is by Dr E. Weiss on the analysis of a case of nervous 
asthma. He shows that the asthmatic attacks of the patient had a mechanism very 
similar to that of a phobia and were a reaction to separation from the mother. Besides 
a strong mother-fixation the castration complex and anal-erotic tendencies played their 
part in the neurosis. 

There are four short communications in this number: (1) Notes on Dr Alexander’s 
paper ‘‘Kastrationkomplex und Charakter” (Int. Zeitschr. 1922, 2) by Dr Wilhelm 
Reich. The writer discusses two contrasting narcissistic types, in the first of which 
there are manifest feelings of inferiority and latent narcissism, the subject deriving 
gratification from the ego-ideal, while in the second manifest narcissism compensates 
for latent feelings of inferiority, and gratification is obtained from the real ego; 
(2) the analysis of an obsessional symptom by Dr M. J. Eisler; (3) a paper on the 
spider as a dream-symbol, by Dr Karl Abraham; (4) a case, communicated by Monroe 
Meyer, of a dream six times repeated, illustrating Freud’s statement that the form 
of a dream or the manner in which it is dreamt may represent part of the latent 
content. 

The Journal contains reports of the 7th International Psycho-Analytical Congress 
held in Berlin last year and of the work and organisation of the Psycho-Analytic 
Clinic in Berlin. 


CrciL BAINES. 


Annales Médico-psychologiques (Series xu, vol. 2). 
No. 1. June 1922. 


Chronique—Le Centenaire de la These de Bayle (1822-1922). 


The centenary was celebrated in Paris on May 30th and 31st, 1922. The discussions 
were based on seven papers under the general title ‘“‘La Paralysie générale (Maladie 
de Bayle).’”” Summaries of the papers and discussions are given. The papers are: 
The forerunners of Bayle, by Laignal-Lavastine and J. Vinchon. 

Bayle and the Work of the Charenton School, by René Semelaigne. 
General Paralysis after the times of Bayle, by F. L. Arnaud. 
ttiology and Pathogeny, by F. Pactet. 

Pathological Anatomy, by Jean Lhermitte. 

Clinical and Medico-legal Study, by R. Charpentier. 

. Treatment and Assistance, by V. Truelle. 


Séquelles @ encéphalite léthargique (Drs André Collin, Tobolowska, Requin). 
Particulars of three cases in which the malady seems to be an acquired state. 


Un Cas @encéphalite Epidémique a évolution chronique et a forme pseudo-bulbaire 
(MM. Mourlon, Henri Colin and J. Lhermitte). 


Report of a case. No evidence of pyramidal lesion. The suggested cause—lesion 
of corpus striatum. Most successful treatment—cocodylate of soda and scopolamine. 
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Crises @anxieté parorystiques chez un obsédé avec délire de doute métaphusique (Prof. 
Henri Claude and A. Borel). 

Case of a man who had always been of an unstable, emotional, doubting disposition 
and suffered a severe shock at 50 vears of age. He became subject to attacks of anxiety 
accompanied by doubt as to the reality of things which approached conviction. 


Mélancolie consécutive a une fracture du Crane (MM. H. Colin, Lhermitte and G. Robin). 


A man of 42 (normal and having no traceable hereditary disposition) was wounded 
in fronto-parietal region. Four months later he suffered from delirious melancholia 
and attempted suicide. Ultimately, after about six years, he scarcely moved and 
refused to eat except under great pressure. Post-mortem examination showed a scar 
in the fronto-parietal region the lesion being not of an evolutive nature. 


Les sequelles psychiques de la guerre (M. Henri Colin). 


A man of 49 twice wounded, the second time in the left temporal region. He became 
more and more apathetic and automatic as time passed. 


Action de Tadrénaline sur certains états dépressifs avec hypotension arterielle (ML G. 
Naudoscher). 


Results are always similar for any given person whether extract of or synthetic 
adrenalin be used and irrespective of mode of administe ‘ring, provided the strength 
be constant. Hypodermic injection is more speedy in action. Feeble doses have no 
effect on dementia praecox but a rapid rise usually follows in case of melancholia and 
other depressed states at commencement of general paralysis. Suggestions are made 
as to use of this method for detecting certain disorders. 


Note sur le fonctionnement du centre de psychiatrie de la 18" Region pendant la guerre 
(M. Molin de Teyssiew). 


A tabular analysis of 4679 cases. 


No. 2. July 1922. 


Une queston de doctrine psychiatrique; la psychose delirante degenerative aigué (Dr G,. 
Halberstadt). 


The classification of these cases is discussed, and the history of theories concerning 
them given in some detail. It is important to separate from out the chaos of psychoses, 
the autonomic mental diseases, of which this is one. It has nothing in common with 
dementia praecox, of which the early conception was too wide, and it is important to 
observe that many conditions wrongly called dementia are curable, 

A certain relationship between all acute degenerative conditions seems undeniable. 
The one under consideration is an autonomic disease but its limits cannot vet be sharply 
defined. 


A percu historique sur le reyime des alienés (MM. J. Raynier and H. Beaudouin). 

This is an introductory chapter to a complete work on the insane and asylums for 
the insane from the administrative and legal point of view. 
Delire aystématisé et inversion sexuelle (Dr P. Quirand). 

Notes on a case. 


Deuxiéme statistique complémentaire (Dr Calixte Rouge). 


Completes the record of cases admitted to the asylums at Limoux, suffering from 
insanity consequent on the war, 1914-19138. 


Les méthodes objectives de psycho-diagnostic clinique et phrénoscopic (MM. Bonhomme 
and Stephanpoti). 
Description of a technique for investigation of the unconscious, based on examina- 


tion of the respiratory movements. Four cases are cited. Criticised adverse ly by 
MM. Toulouse, Colin, Thignard. 
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Quelques remarques générales sur les eats psychopathiques qui apparaissent dams la 
vie individuelle et ceux qui se répétent A travers les générations. Essai d’une classuh- 


cation psychiatrique biologique (Dr Piltz). 


A memoir on the subject by M. Piltz will appear in Annales M édico-Psycholoye-g es. 


Troubles psychiques & caractére spécial au cours dune incéphalite épidémique (M. PPaerre 
Kahn). 


Notes on, and discussion of, two cases. 
Hallucinations lilliputiennes et paludisme (M. Hikary). 


Following on a previous paper by M. Leroy, the author sends notes of a personal 
experience of lilliputian hallucinations during marsh fever. 


No. 4. November 1922. 

Chronique. L’ Expertise psychiatrique et les médecina non spécialisés (G. Demay)- 

Discusses the question of the mental examination of persons under arrest and 
argues that this should be in the hands of specialists. 
Sur deux cas d auto-accusation pathologique (Dr August Wimmer). 

Detailed notes on two cases, brought forward as a contribution to the st udy of 
“sincerity” or “insincerity” in self accusation. 
Abcés desfixation et examen du fond mental (Dr C. Pascal and Fernand Laurent)- 


The various methods of exploring the mental background are handicapped. DY the 
fact that fundamental signs are apt to escape attention amongst the secondary 8187% 
It has long been noted that the onset of an infectious disease during the course ofa 
mental disease, may produce, if not a cure, a more or less prolonged arrest of the 
morbid process, together with disappearance of secondary troubles. Various at-tempts 
have been made to use this fact. The authors give notes of five cases in which they 
have used [ahcés de fixation with success from the point of view of diagnosis. 


Sur le langage “anatomatique” (M. Quercy). 
Remarks on a case followed by discussion. 


P sychoses associées. Onirisme et sympt6mes maniaques (M. Louis Parant). 
Notes on a case, presenting an unusual combination of symptoms. 


No. 5. December 1922. 
Chronique. 


json 
Discusses the policy of the Ministry of Hygicne in converting part of the May 
Nationale de Charenton into a Maternity Hospital. 


Devolution de la méthode des tests Binet-Simon en Amcrique (O. J. Rocher, Mile G- 
Lowden and M. A. Brousscau). 


A short historical article ending with the following conclusions: 


of 
1. From American experience it appears that the Binct-Simon Tests althousP 
high general utility, are insufficient 
(a) for lower ages, where they lack precision; 
(6) for higher ages, where they were too complex; 
(c) in the general classification of the tests. 


us 
2. The necessity for remedying these defects produced, in America, numer° 


el 
variants which were characterised in general by the elevation of the intellectual 1e¥ 
of the adult from 12 to 16 years. 


al 
3. The war again changed opinions on the point and the mental age of & norm 
aulult was lowered to the neighbourhood of 13 (12 or 14). 
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4. Three fundamental defects actually remain: 


(a) There are no special tests for superior adults. 

(6) Other tests are necessary for illiterates and for those who are not well acquainted 
with the official language. 

(c) We need a particular method of appreciation of the intelligence of those whose 
thought is expressed concretely. 


5. The great practical value of the collective tests has been demonstrated; never- 
theless their employment in industry is still insufficient. 

6. Massachusetts has special legislation concerning the education of backward 
children. 

7. Several American cities have psychiatric scrviccs attached to the judicial 
service. 
Psychopathie syphilitique chez un preédisposé (M. René Targowla and Mile L. Pezé). 

Detailed description of a case. 


Le secret professionel en maticre @aliénution mentale dans la pratique du service libre 
(M. Roger Dupouy). 

Discussion as to whether it is a violation of professional secrecy to use the informa- 
tion given by a patient as a basis of information to the police to secure his being placed 
under restraint. . 

R. J. B. 


Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique (X1x). 
No. 9. November 1922. 


La reéducation auditive chez les sourds-muels et chez les autres sourds (H. Marichelle). 


After a brief summary of the history of the question he explains the methods by 
which deaf mutes should be tested and classified for teaching. He advocates throughout 
the use of ordinary speech sounds and natural grammatical forms and shows the close 
connection between the processes of specch and hearing. Improvement in deaf mutes 
is psychological rather than physical and is confined to improvement in the pupils’ 
“differential hearing.” 


Genése de Tart figuré. II. Les origines de Cart figuré paléolithique (G. H. Luquet). 


The origin of painting and sculpture is not to be found in the decorative lines with 
which primitive man ornamented his cave and belongings but in pure chance. The 
chance impression of a hand on a soft mud wall led to prehistoric “hand” drawings. 
The chance resemblance to some familiar object in rock or other natural formation 
inspired primitive man to complete the picture. Many examples are given and an 
interesting comparison is made with the present day work of children. 


Sur Porigine commune du langage verbal et du langage musical (L. Dauriac). 
Les categories esthétiques et le probléme de Vart (C. Schuwer). 


No. 10. December 1922. 
Psychologie de la psychose hallucinatoire systématique (G. Dumas). 


An enquiry into the psychology of the psychosis of systematic hallucinations. 
Hallucinatory ideas of persecution and of grandeur which typify this psychosis also 
occur in paranoia from which it must be carefully distinguished. The natural tendency 
at certain periods of normal mental life to ideas of persecution and greatness are 
repressed by the normal adult intelligence but tend to reappear and dominate the 
mind in various derangements such as the psychosis discussed. 


266 Notes on Recent Periodicals 


Les fonctions propres de P écorce dans le mécanisme des réceplions sensitives (H. Pieron). 
Distinguishes between the functions of the cortical and subcortical centres. In 
general the thalamus is the centre for affective reactions to sensory stimuli and the 
cortex for differentiation and discrimination. Head's theories on cutaneous sensibility 
are accepted with some reservations and criticism. 
Anticipations des principes de la psycho-analyse dans Tocuvre Cun pode francars 
(J. Pérés). 
These ‘“‘anticipations” are found in the writings of Laforgue published before the 
principles of psycho-analysis were public property. 


R. J. B. 
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